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loyal hearts, 
spirits brave, 
souls’ that are warm and 


There are 

There are 

There are 
true; 

Then give 
have, 

And the best will come back to you. 

* * * * * 


THE VALUE OF MIXED FARMING. 
The farmer who judiciously follows 


to the world the best you 
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failure in one particular crop or di-| idea of intensive farming is spreading 
vision of live stock work, there will rapidly and the era of large farms is 
be some crop produced or branch of passing, and the success of our farm- 
live stock that will come _ to the ers, taken as a whole, today in most 


rescue. , 
Of course, the getting of too many | sections of the country, is in depend- 


irons in the fire should be avoided.|i2& upon the carrying on of mixed 
Develop those lines in mixed farming farming with up-to-date methods, put- 
where experience has taught that, ting brains as well as brawn into the 
there is greater possibility of gain work. 


-< /_ 
A COOL AND SHADY SPOT WHERE PICNICERS REVEL. 


a good line of mixed farming is pret- 


ty sure to make a profit out of at least 
one line, while if, on the other hand, 
he confines himself to one special 
line of production, there is danger of 
taking it up just at the time when 
there is a depression in the very pro- 
ducts he is’ striving to produce. 
Mixed farming should be carried on in 
such a way as to make the farm oper- 
ations blend, and where there is a 





than loss. Branch out into new fields 
gradually, but keep ever on the alert 
for new ideas. New lines of work 
should be worked into the farm plans 
slowly—but if done with care it may 
become educational in the studying of 
new crops, different breeds of live 
stock, etc. 


Mixed farming is coming to the 
front rapidly in this country, due. to} 
the operating of smaller farms. The, 


The most probable cause of cotted 
fleeces may be found in the ill health 
and low conditions of the sheep, by 
reason of which the wool ceases to 
grow and becomes matted to the skin. 
Whenever sheep are exposed to condi- 
tions which will keep their wool damp 
or wet for several weeks at a time, 
and especially when it is long and the 
weather is ‘warm, there is great danger 
of the fleeces becoming cotted. 
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|for prospective settlers all along the 
|line of this railroad. 

| In our next issue we will present 
our readers with an illustrated article 
}on “The Possibilities of the South- 
| west.” 

* * * * 
TO OUR READERS. 

Many excellent articles have been 
received from our readers in response 
to our request for articles for publi- 
cation in Successful Farming. These 
will appear in future issues. All of 
the departments are open for contri- 
butions to our monthly prize offer. 
The editor of the “Home Circle De- 
partment” wishes to thank the con- 
tributors for their interest in helping 
out her department. 

For contributions last month, first 
prize, was awarded to the contributor 
|of the article on “A Successful Chick- 
|en House;” second prize, “When Love 
|Laughs;” third prize, Laundering Ta- 
| ble Linen.” 

Do not forget our offer for the best 
photographs sent in before Septem- 
| ber Ist. 
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* * * * * 
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We believe that every advertisement in 
this per is backed by a responsible person. 
But to make doubly sure we will make good 
any loss to paid subscribers sustained by 
trusting any deliberate swindler advertisin 
in our columns, and any such swindler wi 
be publicly exposed. We protect subscribers 
aqnet rogues, but we do not guarantee to 
adjust trifling differences between subscrib- 
ers ap‘ honest, responsible advertisers, 
Neither will we be responsible for the debts 
of honest saatragte sanctioned by the 
courts. Notice of the complaint must be 
sent us within one month of the time of the 
transaction and you must have mentioned 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing the 
advertiser. 








We appreciate very much the atti- 
tude taken by those who did not re- 
ceive prizes in our recent contest. We 
have received a few friendly letters 
from those who did not receive prizes 
and are pleased to note that all are 
satisfied with the subject matter of 
Successful Farming. 

We are trying our best to give you 
the best agricultural paper published, 
full to running over with short, time- 
ly articles on subjects covering the 
range of farm duties, and we have 
yet to receive one unfavorable criti- 
cism. What we want to do is to help 
our readers, and we want them to 
send us their suggestions and speak 
frequently of their failures and suc- 
cesses. Send in your questions. We 
want all our readers to be a part of 
Successful Farming. 


» 2. & @ -«@ 
OUR TRIP THROUGH THE SOUTH- 
WEST. 


The editor has just returned from 
a trip through Arkansas and Eastern 
Texas, where he was given an op- 
portunity to see the wonderful growth 
in fruit and truck growing in that 
section of the South. The trip was 
made through the courtesy of the 
St. Louis & Southwestern Railway 
(Cotton Belt Route). 


made the trip were representatives of | 


There is no one factor that is tend- 
|ing more to injure many of our farm- 
|ing sections, than the influx of the 
|boys from the farm to the already 
|crowded city. It is not because there 
is not work enough for the boys to do 
on the farm, but the inducements to 
the average farm boy are not always 
| what they should be. The parents are 
often to blame for the dissatisfaction 
on the part of the boys. Give the boys 
a chance. Let them have a plot of 
ground to plant as their own or a part 
interest in some phase of the farm 
work. Teach them to understand that 
they are fitted for thinking and not 
drudgery, and intermingle these two 
features on the farm, until the boy is 
brought to see that there is much to 
iearn in the farm work and that there 
are bright prospects connected with 
it. Talk over plans with him. Let 
him know there is something in the 
old farm, and above all, don’t bring 
your discouragements to him or let 
him be led to think that you are dis- 








satisfied with your lot. Nothing will 
discourage the boy more than to think 
that the parents are dissatisfied with 
farm life, or that it is but a life of 
hardship, for if such a condition ex- 
ists it would be just as well for the 
boy to go to the city and the parents 
with him. 

True, there is much hard work on 
the well kept farm; work not only to 
be done with the hands, but with the 
brain as well. This is equally true in 
any line of business, we care not what 
it may be. Good things come to us 
often by “hard knocks,” but the suc- 
cessful ones tell us, that overcoming 
the hard knocks was the making of 
them. 

The boy on the farm following the 
plow spends much time in thinking. 
We know that some of the best think- 
ing we ever did was when we were 
following the plow, and if the mind is 
directed toward the farm work and 
things pertaining to farm life in which 
the boy is interested, such as the soil, 
the birds, the growing things in na- 





ture, the longing for the hot and dusty 
city will become a secondary consid- 


The party who! eration. 


And you, my boy, are you making 


the leading agricultural and horitcult- the most out of your opportunities? 


ural presses of the northern and 
western states. The country visited 


showed most wonderful opportunities 


We know that you are ambitious. We 
have been there ourselves, and such 
a feeling is natural and is worthy of 





admiration; it signifies advancement, 
and it is advancement, provided it is 
guided in the right channels. The 
farm is the place for you nine times 
out of ten. Did you ever stop to think 


| that less than ten per cent of those 


who engage in business enterprises in 
our large cities fail? Only a small 
percentage of those in the professions 
are making more than a bare living. 
Don’t get discouraged. Remember 
“’tis daybreak everywhere.” Study 
the line of work that you are daily en- 
gaged in; read, reflect and seek infor- 
mation. Take an interest in the Far- 
mers’ Institutes; look into things; find 
out the why’s and wherefore’s, and 
step by step the beauties of the farm 
life and the contrast to the dusty city 


rine apparent as the years roll by. 


. Lat, ge * * 
HOW TO BRING UP A RUN-DOWN 


FARM. 


Many of our farmers who are often 
heard to say that farming does not 
pay, are really working on a run-down 
farm. There are many farms, while 
still in a fair state of fertility, have 
not yet reached their greatest capa- 
city for production. It has been truth- 
fully said, that the person who can 
make two blades of grass grow where 
ouly one grew before is looked upon 
as a benefactor to his kind, but the 
farmer who can make one grow 
where none at all existed before is 
doing a greater work, because the dif- 
ficulties to be overcome are much 
greater. 

One of the greatest sources for 
running the farm down is the “rent- 
er problem.” to in 

-Bastern,_Seuthern and 
Great care 
should be exercised by the owner of 
the property in securing a renter in 
whom he has confidence, and whose 
reputation and honesty is above re- 
proach. This is not an easy thing to 
accomplish. Often times the hones- 
ty is lacking in the owner, and by his 
greed and selfishness, places the rent- 
er in the position of the fellow who 
didn’t want to fight but had to be- 
cause he was cornered. 
In many sections where farms are 





rented for cash rent, there is a ten- 
dency on the part of the renter to get 
all he can out of the soil and put noth- 
ing back, and at the end of his lease 
the farm is pretty well down the hill 
and requires a large expenditure to 
restore it again to its former state of 
fertility. The above is one of the 
causes of our run-down and worn-out 
farms, and can be best remedied by 
using judgment in selecting renters 
and wherever possible, renting the 
farm on shares, with a view to per- 
mitting the renter to make a profit 
from his share of the crops and stock 
raised on the farm. 

Where the farmer purchases a farm 
that is run-down, he must first con- 
sider the condition of the soil, and 
next its chemical condition. It is es- 
sential that the physical condition 
must be good before the chemical 
constituents can become effective. 
In this connection, we often find an 
abundance of plant food present in 
the soil but not in an available condi- 
tion to be taken up by the plants, 
and it depends upon a good physical 
condition before it can become avail- 
able. Nearly all soils are improved 
by the addition of humus or vegetable 
matter, which increases the soil’s 


power to absorb and retain moisture 
which is of great importance. 





(Continued on page 6.) 
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STONE ROADS. 

Last month we discussed “Earth 
Roads” in our columns for the bene- 
fit of our readers who are using earth 
roads for travel, and promised them 
an article on “Stone Roads” in this 
issue. 

Let us say in the beginning, that in 
the construction of stone roads, as 
with earth roads, the essential fea- 
tures to be borne in mind are, good 
drainage and the making of a hard, 
smooth surface, that will turn water 
when it falls upon the road at any 
time during the year. 

The history of stone roads dates 
back to the Roman times, and many 
of these roads, centuries old, are 
standing today as examples of the 
permanency of properly constructed 
stone roads. During the early con- 
struction of these Roman roads, a 
common method was to make a road- 
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may be necessary to roll the roadbed 


thoroughly before putting on the lay-| 


ers of stone. 

The best rock employed for road 
building are the dark, green or gray 
trap, or igneous rock. The boulders 
found on many farms make excellent 
material for stone roads. The best 
rock for stone roads are those that 
are tough, fine grain and not too brit- 
tle and which yield when grinding 
upon themselves or under the wheel, 
and in addition will hold a sufficient 
amount of moisture to bind together 
well. 

In certain localities may be found 
an abundance of rock that is unfit for 
a wearing surface, but which will 
bind well, and can be used advantag- 
eously as foundation material, such 
as limestone or hard sandstone, cov- 
ering such material with a layer of 
trap rock. There are thousands of 
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GOVERNMENT SAMPLE ROAD, DO 


last 


YLESTOWN, PA.—Ready for 


layer of Stone. 
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bed of four layers; two or three | 
courses were of flat stones, laid in| 
mortar; then a layer of rubble or) 
coarse concrete. Upon this  was'/ 
placed a finer concrete, finishing the’ 
surface by a layer of blocks loosely! 
joined. 

The use of crushed stone or rock 
for road building was revived in 1764| 
by France. In that country stone! 
pavements were covered with two or| 
three inches of crushed rock. In 1820) 
this system was introduced into Eng- | 
land and Scotland and was slightly| 
modified by Telford, hence the name 
of “Telford Rodds.” Prior to this 
period, John L. Macadam, in 1816, | 
demonstrated that on any roadbed 
that was thoroughly underdrained, 
crushed stone alone could be employ- 
ed in the construction of permanent 
stone roads, and that there was no 
necessity for following the old Ro-| 
man, or even the Telford, method in| 
road construction. From his ideas| 
have come the present modern stone | 
roads. 
After the grades have been estab-! 
lished and the drainage arranged for, | 
as pointed out in the construction of | 
earth roads, 





start the road grader, | 
marking out the line of the ditches. | 
Plow a little furrow with the point of| 
the blade of the grader at the sides of 
the road. On the second round in- 
crease the size and depth of the ditch 
until satifactory. Gradually work the 
dirt toward the center of the road- 
bed, giving the required shape for) 
receiving the first 
Have the foundation firm and even. It! 





loads of rock seen on farms in many 


portions of the East that could be! 
used for road building purposes, and| 
not only would the land be increased | 
by the removal of the crops of stone, | 
Piles of | 
stone found in fence corners or in| 
piles in the fields could well be used | 


but the roads become better. 
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WATERING THE SAME 
ee ee 


highway. 


In the was 


olden times stone 


tion has provided stone crushers. 





These machines are ran by traction 
engines and are provided with re- 


volving screens. A screen separates 
the crushed rock into three sizes. 
The first size separated is the fine 
rock used for surfacing. The second 
size separated is the intermediate and 
is employed for the second layer of 
stone in the road. The last, or 
coarsest, is used for the foundation. 
The depth of the modern stone road 
varies from six to eight inches. It 
is important that the crushed rock 
be properly placed in the roadbed. The 
first layer should be distributed even- 
ly and to a depth of from three to four 
|inches. This layer should be thor- 
|oughly rolled and then covered with 
enough of finely crushed rock to fill 
the voids between the larger frag- 
ments. This material is worked in 
with a roller and water. until a smooth 
surface is obtained. 

Following the first layer comes the 
second. Here is where the intermedi- 
late size of rock are used and this 
|layer should be treated in the same 
|manner as the first layer. The last 
| layer is the fine stone, which should 
|be thoroughly rolled and watered, 
|thus giving a compact roadbed from 
ithe top to the bottom of the road. 
|Sprinkling carts are often employed 
'to distribute water. Where fine clip- 
pings, or stone dust is not available 
for binding, clean, dry sand may be 
employed to fill the void. 

All layers of rock in roads should 
be of uniform thickness. The amount 
of rolling required is considerable, 
and should be stopped when the stone 
cease to move in front of the roller, 
lor the roadbed does not seem to 
yield to the weight of the roller. 
There is more danger of rolling the 
road too little than too much. Roll- 
ing should begin at the outer sides 
and gradually worked toward the 
‘center of the road. A Telford founda- 
tion is sometimes constructed where 
ithe road passes over ground which is 
very soft or springy. 

While the construction of stone 
roads is important, the keeping of 
them in repair is vital. Careful at- 
tention to repairs when first needed 
will require but little labor and miles 
of stone road, if looked after care- 
fully, can be kept in good condition 
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ROAD PRIOR TO ROLLING. 





|for the improvement of the public | the year round at a small cost. 


* * * * * 


| No farmer or horticulturist should 


layer of stone.|crushed by hand, but modern inven-| be without your monthly magazine.— 


J. R. Williams, Harding, Kan. 
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Great quanties of gold exist in the 
desert sands of the southwestern Unit- 
ed States. In the new process of 
Thomas A. Edison, the air blast is us- 
ed for sepatating the gold, the heavy 
metal falling almost vertically, while 
the sand and gravel are blown away. 
The material is handled at a cost of a- 
bout eight cents per ton. The appa- 
ratus of Prof. Elmer E. Gates includes 
a dynamo on a truck, and as this is 
drawn along scoops raise the sand, 
pass it in a stream through a magnet- 
ic field, and dump it, the gold receiv- 
ing a static charge that causes it to 
fly to a metal knob of opposite polar- 
ity. Samples from an 80-mile stretch 
of desert yislded 12 to 18 cents of gold 
per ton. 
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The farmers of the country are requested 


f 
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. 
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to contribute to this Department o*s 4 

- 
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If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows, that thou woulds’t for- 
get; 

If thou woulds’t read a lesson, 
will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul 
from sleep, 

Go to the woods 4nd hills! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 

—Longfellow. 

* ¢ 


that 


Economy of production is quite as 
important as maximum product, es- 
pecially when prices are low. 

. 7 . * * 


Methodical habits in his ‘manage- 
ment are most advantageous to the 
farmer, and will ‘do more, with good 
judgment, than all other combinations 
to insure success. It insures that ev- 
erything will be done at the proper 
time and in the proper manner. 

s © - . > 


INFLUENCE OF THE WIND ON 
VEGETATION. 


The influence of the wind “on vege 
tation has been the subject of a re 
port by Prof. Fruh to Swiss geograph- 
ers. The effect is a powerful one, es- 
pecially on trees, and even the pres- 
ence or absence of forests may be de 
termined by the character of the pre 
vailing wind or the conditions that 
modify its action. The wind acts es- 


Spelt is very much like wheat and 


more labor to secure a large yield 
than a small one, and expenses are 
also lessened when fertilizers are used 
to increase the yield because the cost 
of the fertilizers will be more than re- 
gained as well as assist in secur- 
ing greater results from the labor. 
The best mode of reducing expenses 
is to cultivate no more land than can 
be kept up to its highest limit of 
fertility so as to secure the largest 
yield possible. 
a * 7 e * 

Every farmer should have Success- 
ful Farming in his home.—Mrs. C. F. 
Riffe, Sunlight, W. Va. 


SYSTEM IN FARMING. 
(Written for Successfu! Farming.) 
By D. Ingram. 
Few farmers realize the great im- 


‘portance of keeping books in farming. 


It is just as necessary for the farmer 
to have a systematic method of keep- 
ing his accounts as it is for the mer- 
chant. A man need not be a fine 
scholar to,keep a correct record of 
his business. Any man who can read 
and write and has a little knowledge 


|of figures can keep his own books. It 
|takes but a little time each day to 


its flour is placed in the same rank 
with wheat flour. It differs from 
wheat, however, in that the operation 
of thrashing fails to remove the outer 
covering from the grains. Spelt must; 
therefore, 
special mills before being marketed. 
. . s . * 


The farmer who adopts gywise rota- 
tion of crops, who raises upon the farm 
the products for the support of his 
stock and his family, who seeks to in- 
crease his stock of manure from every 
available source, and applying it back 
to his land, will not likely. complain 
of his farm running down. 

* > * o * 


Young and growing animals require 
a food which will make bone and mus- 
cle, rather than fat. In a majority of 
cases, it is injurious to heavily load a 


young animal with fat, except when it, 


is to go to the butcher, as its growth 
will be checked, and the risks of dis- 
ease increased. 


necesarily be hulled in' 


pecially as a drying agent, in this) 
way giving a special aspect to many | 
plants. When the wind is almost al-| My method is to buy a fair sized 
ways from the same _ quarter, the blank book, rule it properly and keep 
ment upon en6 sham, rose axe auaiier|seating, a. meatber  seeerd, "Guy's 
, eading, a weather record, day 
on the windward edges of forests, and | doings, cash paid out and received, 
trunks and branches are permanently | breeding record of cattle, horses and 
bent to leeward. The deformations | hogs, credit page of all items bought 
_ — — — the = = in | and,sold on oem ee at ae 
at regions. e cherry, e plum, yearly statemen e end o 6 
the walnut, the black poplar, the ash | year I can tell just what I’ve made (if 
and certain pines are very sensitive anything) above expenses, just what 
to the wind, but mountain pines and| my business transactions were each 
certain firs offer great powers of re-| day, just what kind of work I was 


keep a record of the day’s doings on 
the farm. 


, sistance, and these are recommended | doing each day, just what kind of 


for reforesting wind-swept lands. 
* * * ~ 
LABOR ON THE FARM. 
(Written for Successfulb Farming.) 
By Frank H. Sweet. Waynesboro, Va. 
On the farm the item of labor must 


| weather it was. 

It’s not only interesting but profit- 
jable to look over your books at the 
| close of the year. If farmers would 
'do this they would save many dollars 
during the year, and if they would 
be considered according to its actual teach their boys (and girls, too, for 
cost aS an expenditure. Though the|‘®@t matter), a systematic way to 

. | keep a record of all their business 


labor of the farmer himself is an} 
- |transactions they would grow up to 
item of cost and must be paid for, | be more intelligent and successful in 


yet he pays it to himself, and it real- | any avocation they might follow in 





ly is profit because of the employ- 
ment secured by him on the farm. 
For that reason a small farm, or a 
small flock or herd, will always pay 


The cheapest food is not that which 
costs the least, but*which gives the | 
best results. The best food is the 
cheapest, and all reasonable care) 
should be taken to see that each ani- | 
mal on the farm is well supplied with 
not only good food, but which is well | crease of stock. 


| The personal supervision of the far- 
cainad os hoa purposes for which the | mer or the interest taken in the work 


/performed by him, will also add to 

4 'the gains because of the close applica- 

Strength, endurance and speed in a|tion given and the economy practiced 
horse are not developed by violent us- 


‘in every department. The labor on 
age, but rather by a judicious amount the farm, therefore, 
of exercise given so as to develop, but 
not strain. When the training goes 
beyond a certain point, it becomes in- 
jurious, so that the development of 
muscle, strength and the power of en- 
durance, comes within the trainer's 
province. 


red than the larger areas or an in- 


|pal standpoint from which all profits 
|must be estimated. : 

But labor alone cannot make a 
crop. The soil must be fitted to de 
rive the largest possible product by 
‘the proper use of plant food, which 
permits of the application of labor to 

It is very important that the pas-| the best advantage. Small farms can 
tures of the dairy cows should be kept | be made more largely to increase their 
free from all weeds or plants which| yield and morerapidly than large areas. 
will impart a bitter or disagreeable because the manure or fertilizer can 
taste to the milk or butter. Rag-| be concentrated instead of spread ov- 
weeds, especially, should be mown off |er a wide surface at an increased cost 
every time they start up, and other|of labor for men and teams; hence, 
weeds that are liable to impregnate | proportionately, as the yields increase 
the milk with unwholesome and dis-| the expenses decrease. 
agreeable taste should be treated in Expenses are reduced, because in 
the same way. many instances it requires but little 


mere Sh preperten © capense incus- | eure to learn to be more systematic 


‘of all expenses, and it is the princl-| 





| 
| 





| 
| 
| 





after life. 

When we learn to be more syste- 
matic and keep a complete record of 
all our business transactions, we are 


about farming, more industrious and 
economical. We would learn to grow 
the kind of crops best adapted to our 
soil. We would learn that it does not 
pay to buy meat, corn, molasses, lard, 
flour and many other things with 
cheap cotton. We would learn the cost 


is the heaviest | tO produce each article. 


It is a mournful fact that more than 
one-third of all Texas farmers buy 
with cheap cotton more or less of the 


'very products they ought to raise for 


market. Last fall many farmers 
bought pork at 10 cents with cotton at 
7 cents. All this is caused by a lack 
of a proper education in lines that per- 
tain to farming, and no farmer will be 
successful who follows the old cotton 
system, buying other farm products 
that he is forced to have. 

Such farmers, as a rule, buy on 
credit. Not one out of a dozen can 
tell what his indebtedness is or how 
much he owes the merchant; can’t tell 
how much he pays for any article he 
buys, don’t even ask the merchant the 
price; buys more than necessary: 
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thinks at the end of the year his ac-| 
count is about half as large as it is, 
and is astonished at the size of his 
bill. If he kept an account he would 
know and put a check often on need- 
less expenses, and above all he would 
learn to let so much cotton alone and | 
plant a larger acreage of corn and| 
hogs. . 

I have written this short article be- 
cause we have all been asked to 
write, and hoping it might induce 
farmers to change many methods of 
farming, diversify and bring about 
better terms. Until we learn these 





things we will nevez, as a class, pros- 
per. Try it. It has paid me and 
many others. Success to every reader 
of Successful Farming. 
7 + s . * 
A HANDY HOG SCAFFOLD. 

In my visits to many farm houses 
in this country I note many home 
made scaffolds on which to hang hogs 
after they are killed and scalded, but 
the one shown in accompanying figure 
and which I use myself, I consider as 
handy and practical as any. 

It can be moved anywhere, - even 





in the smokehouse and if made out 


brace 2x3 ins. and 1 ft. 11 ins. long. 

All that is required to put this 
scaffold together are two 1-4 inch 
bolts, 5 ins. long, to bolt the beam, 
A, to the upright pieces, B, and two 


| bolts 3 ins. long to hold B to C at 


bottom, and sixteen six-penny nails 
to nail the braces to their place. 
One can buy five large hooks, or 
have a black-smith make them, at a 
very small cost; these are to hook 
over the beam, A, on which to hang 
the hogs. I have found this scaffold 
very handy on a bad day, for one 
can set it in some building to hang 
the hogs on; it is also handy to hang 
sheep on to butch«r.—Chas. E. Cum- 
mins, Licking county, Ohio. 
t = + + o + 
CULTIYATING THE SOIL RETAINS 
' MOISTURE. 
(Written for Successful Parming.) 
(By O. T. Everhart, Hanover, Pa.) 
It is a well known and a profound 


truth, that every living thing, whetb-. 


er animal or vegetable, requires 
moisture in order to’ sustain life. 
Man, the highest type of creation, 
must have moisture, to quench the 
pangs of thirst, that his life may be 
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HOME MADE HOG SCAFFOLD. 


of good seasoned timber and painted, 
it will last a lifetime. It will hold 
five hogs weighing (300) pounds each. 

The top piece, A, is a chestnut 
scantling, 2x4 in. and 6ft. 10 ins. long; 
this piece has two mortises, 8 ins. 
from center, as shown in cut. The 
two up-right pieces, B. are hard-wood 
scantlings, 2x4 ins. and 6 ft. 8 ins. 
long. These have a mortise at the 
top 2 ins. wide and 4 ins. deep; also 
& mortise at bottom 1 in. deep and 
4 ins. long. These pieces also have 
& mortise 1 1-2 x 1 1-2 ins., 2 ft. 6 ins. 
from center to upper end, for the 
tenon of brace, D, to go into. These 
Pieces also have a mortise 2 ft. from 
lower end for brace, HB, to set in. 
The sills, C, are 2x4 ins. and 2 ft. 4 
ins. long. They have a mortise in 
center 4 ins. wide and 1 in. deep; 
for brace B, to set into. D. is a brace’ 
1 1-2 x 2 1-2 ins., and 3 ft. 4 ins. long, 
including tenon which is 1 1-2 x 1 1-2 





ins. square and 4 ins long. E. is a 





preserved. The brute creation would 
utterly perish, if it had not access to, 
and imbibe the cool and refreshing 
water, which gushes from the bowels 
of the earth. The scorching rays of 
the sun would wither and destroy all 
the vegetable matter on the face of 
the earth, if it were not refreshed with 
frequent rains, and the moisture con- 
served in the earth, for its growth 
and preservation. 

Thus we can plainly see that mois- 
ture is absolutely necessary for the 
sustenance of life. To one who has 
not given the subject careful consid- 
eration, it may appear like nonsense, 
for we all know that the more you 
plow, the dryer the surface of the 
ground becomes. But if we carefully 
investigate the subject, the truth of it 
becomes as clear as the noonday sun 
in an unclouded sky. 

There is no doubt that many farm- 
ere would cultivate their crops more 


va 
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clearly understood the theory of con- 


serving the moisture. It has been 
practically demonstrated at the ex- 
periment’ stations throughout the 
country, that the rainfall during each 
year is sufficient for the largest crops 
if we could only save it. But unfor- 
tunately, it does not always come at 
the time, and in the quantities we de- 
sire, therefore, we must learn to con- 
serve it and put it to practical use in 
dry seasons. - 

There is at least some truth in the 
saying of the darkey, that “life am 
mostly made up of prayin’ for rain, 
and then again for it to clar off.” 
The Hon. Jas. Wilson says: “Agri- 
culture is in its infancy. It is a new 
subject, so new that its possibilities 
cannot now be comprehended. It is 
a vast field, and only the smallest 
past of it has yet been covered. It 
is true that agriculture has already 
developed rapidly and its influences 
are far-reaching, but so little has been 
accomplished in comparison with 
what may be done.” 

Now I will explain as clearly as I 
posgibly can what I an by conserv- 
ing moisture, and how it is accomp- 
lished‘ ‘by cultivating the soil. The 
heavy rains falling upon the earth 
soak into it to a considerable depth, 
making it compact, with a hard crust 
upon the surface which must be 
broken up, if we wish to save the 
moisture for the growing crops. The 
reason for this is, that when the water 
soaks into the ground it forms small 
tubes in a nearly erect position, and 
if these are left undisturbed the 
water will escape by evaporation 
through these tubes, in the same 
manner as oil ascends through a lamp 
wick, with which we are familiar. 
But by merely shallow cultivation, 
these tubes are broken up and connec- 
tion is destroyéd until another heavy 
rain, when new tubes are made by 
the water soaking into the earth. 


Ground that has been. compacted by 
a heavy rain will dry out to greater 
depth if it is not cultivated, than 
ground that has recieved less rain 
and has been cultivated, because 
the small tubes have been broken and 
evaporation prevented. I do not ask 
you to take for granted that this 
theory is correct, but I do ask you to 
make a practical trial, by cultivating 
the soil and convincing yourselves of 
its truthfulness. en you plow the 
ground you form ry many small 
vacant spaces to hold the water, when 
it soaks into the ground. This water 
will be evaporated by the rays of 
the sun unless we prevent it, which 
is the business of the practical far- 
mer. 

The evaporation of the water can 
be further illustrated by taking a 
brick, wrapping it with oiled paper, 
with both ends open and placing it 
on one end in a shallow basin of wa- 
ter, when the water will ‘ascend 
through the pores of the brick and 
the water b evaporated, in the same 
manner as in the tubes found in the 
ground. When we break the surface 
of the ground by plowing, we raise 
the level, destroy the small tubes and 
increase the distance through which 
the water must pass to be evaporated. 

Whenever we cultivate a plowed 
field that has been compacted by rair 
we break the small tubes, raise the 
surface of the soil and make evapor- 
ation more difficult, by increasing the 
the distance for the water to pass 
‘through. The dryer the surface of 





the soil becomes by cultivation, 


frequently during dry seasons, if theythe less water will be evaporated. 
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FEEDING POTATOES TO HOGS. 
(By Wm. A. Peck, Highland Park, Ia.) 

There has been much discussion in 
the farm papers on feeding potatoes 
to hogs. Some say they have tried to 
feed them raw, while others wish to 
know if it will pay to cook them. 

Now it will pay to cook potatoes if 
one don't have to buy them and they 
nave a cooker or large kettle. I cook- 
ed from seventy-five to one hundred 
bushels last winter and spring and 
prepared them this way. My pota- 
toes were first cleaned and boued, then 
put in a barrel and mashed with either 
a piece of 2x4 or a masher. (See cut.) 
I first made a ring or band from iron 
ten inches across, then wove it full of 
wire. I then put in two buckets of 
hot water to every bushel of potatoes, 
and while hot I put in twenty-five 
pounds of shorts, one pint of potatoes, 
and three or four pounds of oil meal, 
mashing and stirring them all togeth- 
er. If the mixture appeared too thick 
I added more hot water. 

Some may say, oh, that’s too much 
trouble. But some people think that 
anything is good enough for hogs, any 
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place is good enough, and any time is 
good enough to feed them. I fed this 
feed to my brood sows commencing 
three weeks before they farrow and 
Kept it up until they have pigs and 
the pigs are weaned; then gradually 
working in sweet skim-milk. In that 
line of feeding I got twenty-eight live 
pigs from two old sows and one young 


one. They were sixty-two days’ old 
May ist and averaged twenty-six 
pounds. They are now getting plenty 


of sweet skim-milk and oats with rye 
pasture. 

I find it pays to be good to the hog. 
Considering how many mortgages he 
has paid off, how many homes he has | 
built, how many children he has sent | 
to schools and colleges, and how many 
times he has filled the purse when it 
was empty, he ought to have the best | 
place on the farm. * 


> > - . 
HOW TO BRING UP A RUN-DOWN | 
FARM. 


(Continued from page 2.) 
and applying it in abundance, is a 
natural way for restoring soil fertil- 
ity, but-in-many—cases— this prar-is 
not feasible and {ft Pétnmes—nece:- 
sary_ to employ -chemical - fertilizers, 
andthe growing @ such crops as the 
legumes, for-inetenee, that will supply 
free nitrogen to the soil and large 
quantities of humus. Lime often may 
be applied to an advantage, it acts on 
the soil mechanically and chemically; | 
it alters the texture of the soil and 
incresses its power to absorb and re- 
tain moisture, and increases its fer- | 


tility, by assisting in the decomposi-| 


tion of the mineral substances and 
and the organic matter contained in 
the soil. Lime has a tendency to 
mae a clay soil more friable, and a 
light, sandy soil more compact. 
From the above deductions, it 
would appear that a good way to im- 
prove a run-down soil would be to 
manure it well in the spring with 
barn-yard manure, if available; if 
not, then employ artificial fertilizers 
containing potash, phosphoric acid, 
omitting any large auantities of nit- 
rogenous elements which can be fur- 
nished by leguminous crops. After 
plowing manure under, an application 


lis that they are constantly 
ito Russia and getting shipments of 
|seed wheat, which does: well in this 
isection of the country. 





of twenty bushels of lime should be 
given, and the earlier this is done 
in the spring, the better. ter the 
ground is thoroughly prepared)it can 
be sowed to cow peas, soy beans, or 
one bushel of peas to the acre, drilled 
in. If other crops are used other than 
legumes, the nitrogen must be sup- 
plie@-in the commercial fertilizers. 

The farmer who would have his 
farm sustain a high state of fertility 
and not become run down, should 
keep the farm crops and feed them 
to the stock and sell the meat, butter 
and cheese, and inaugurate a careful 
system of rotation. We believe that 
the above suggestions are worthy of 
consideration, and if thought over 
carefully, will show the cause in many 
cases of worn-out or run-down farms. 
x 
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* * 
FROM 

KANSAS. 
To Successful Farming. 

I will try and discribe as near as 
possible the farming occupation of 
this part of the state: 

We raise mostly wheat here. The 
ground for wheat is plowed on an 
average of about once in three years. 
I believe it would be better if it 
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were plowed once in four years, as | 


the Spring winds tend to blow the 
wheat more when it is in plowed land, 
than when on stubble ground. 


Another advantage of the stubble | 


ground is, that during snowstorms the 


stubble fields hold the snow, while, 


| dollars for a Scale, I could not be better 


plowed ground is bare. 
We have a large number of Rus- 
sians living in this part of Kansas 


| 


> | sitive 


a better price on him. 
—Plainville, Kan. 


Wilber Ashbaugh. 


1” * * * + 


LARGE FARMS. 
In the panhandle district of Texas, 


the Capital syndicate, of which ex- 
Senator C. B. Farwell of Illinois is 
the head, has a ranch of 3,000,000 acres 
of land, which was given them by the 
state of Texas for building the state 
house. 
times as large as the state of Connecti- 
cut, 
and other forage crops and ship from 


On this ranch, which is ten 


they raise 20,000 acres of corn 
18,000 to 20,000 beef steers each year. 
250 cowboys look after the cattle 
which run in fenced pastures, and fifty 
farm hands do the farm work. 

This is the largest farm in America. 


Col. C. C. Slaughter of Dallas, Texas, 


has 1,250,000 acres of ranch and farm 
lands. At the close of the civil war, 
the colonel returned to Texas without 


a dollar, but with plenty of pluck and 


faith in ‘lexas, and started out as a 


cowboy. 


In Oklahoma is one ranch of 50,000 
acres, on which was raised last year, 
8,000 acres of wheat, 5,000 acres of 
forage, millet and Kaffir corn, and 


|from it are shipped each year 10,000 


cattle, and the cost of running it is 
$95,000 a year, and the profits last 
year were $150,000.00. 


* * * * * 


* 
A STRAW HAT MOVES THE BEAM. 
D. E. Stone M. D., Mt. Pleasant, Md., 
|says: “I have used your Scales now for 
over a year, and am perfectly satisfied 


with them. If I were to pay a thousand 
suited. The Sealer of weights and measures 
said that he had never seen Scales so sen- 
and accurate. When they are bal- 


and they depend almost entirely OM | anced, if you throw a straw hat on them 


the wheat crop. They are nearly all | the beam goes up. 


good farmers. The advantage they 
seem to have over the Americans, 
sending 


We have a good prospect for a 
large crop of wheat this season, and 
the Hessian fly seems to have been 
drowned out by the heavy rains dur- 
ing last fall and this spring. The 
Russian thistle is found in some locali- 


ties and is becoming a menace to the | 


raising of wheat, and drastic MENS: | ey a veopie 
ures will have to be followed if the | _ ag ae 


spread of this pest is stopped. 





Stock raising is not followed as| 


closely here as it is a hundred miles 


east. It would be better if more 
stock raising was engaged in. The 
late freeze this spring set all the 


feeders back several days, and then 
the continual rains have not heiped 
them any, as it seems that when 


|feeders once get set back, it takes 


plenty of good grass and warm weath- 
er to get them started again. 

Along the rivers where cattle feed- 
in is engaged in, the main feed em- 
vloved is white Kafir corn; planted 
with a lister. Considerable quantities 
of corn fodder are also grown. This 
kind of corn produces about twenty- 
|five bushels to the acre, and makes 
an excellent feed for steers to thrive 
|on. Stock are turned loose in the hills 
|to care for themselves as best they 
|ean through the winter. The largest 
{part come out in the spring in good 
| shape. I expect to put about thirty- 
'five head of steers on a quarter sec- 
tion of pasture this summer if there 
is plenty of rain. ° 

Of course every cattleman aims to 
make a feeder gain 2s much as he can. 
as it is not merelv everv nound that 
the steer gains that makes him worth 
more, but every povnd he gains puts 





I can weigh anytning 
from a load of hay down to a pound of 
butter. They entirely fill the bill, and 1 
would not do without them.” 

When a straw hat will move the beam of 
a 5 ton scale, or when a man says that a 
tenpenny nail will balance them, they must 
be particularly sensitive—especiauy after 








they have been used a-year. But the 
are used to such stories. 
They get tnem every day—thousands of 
pieased customers write them. 

To be sensitive and stay so, a Scale must 
be very simple. The bearings must be 
made of the best material. The Osgood bas 
forged iron, steel-lined loops; tool steel 
yuvots; patent bearings adjustable to the 
knife edge;heayy brass beams, double or 
compound ; large white beam box, and many 
points of advantage over any other Scale 
made. 

We can furnish stock racks, rack irons, 
all steel scales, steel frames, and in fact 
everything reliable and up-to-date in the 
scale line. Our prices are right. We av 
not try to make cheap scales, but we do 
make reliable scales at reasonable prices. 
“OS: vOD IN THE BEAM” is the best 
guarantee we can give you, or which you 
ean receive. Our terms are most liberal 
and it is not our fault if every business 
man and farmer in this. country does not 
have an Osgood Scale within the next 
year, as we will make most reasonable 
terms to any responsible party in the 
S. A nostal card will bring our catalogue 
and full particulars. Write now for theif 
catalogue with special nrice. 

OSGOOD SCALE CO., s 
Central Street. Binghamton, N. 


—— 
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® SAVE MONEY 

‘ by buying your wey at wholesale 
This Watch, Ladies or Gents, new 
style thin model, stem wind 

and set. American movement, 

sent prepaid for only $3.00. 

This Gold Plated Locket; horseshoe and 

whip center,with gold plated cha n, fancy 


engraved links, postpaid only 80 cents. 
NATIONAL SUPPLY CO., C62, BARRY, ILLINOIS. 
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‘Live stock! 
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Set a 
FARM NOTES. 
Regular attention to all live stock 
is very important. 
* * + an * 
No animal is profitable at a stand- 
still. Keep all growing. 
* * +. * os 
Sweet food for hogs is better than 
any that has fermented or soured. 
It does not pay to send half fat 
sheep to market. 
«6 * * * . 
The first requisite in feeding cattle 
for profit is good stock. 
* * *~ Bo od 
The more rapidly the animals are 
finished and fattened, the greater the 
profits. 


The agricultural palace (for it will 
be a palace) will be 500 by 1,600 feet 
and will cover nineteen acres of 
ground and will cost $529,940. This 
will be much more than an agricul- 
tural exhibit; the management have 
{ given it a broader scope than any ex- 
hibition ever before attained. At- 
tention will be given to everything 
that pertains to that industry, the var- 
ious materials, industries and pur- 
suits which are included or implied 
under the heading—agriculture—such 
as theory of agriculture, appliances 
and methods used in agricultural in- 
dustries, agricultural implements and 
farm machinery, farm 
methods of improving lands, agricul- 
tural products, vegetables, cereals, 
etc. The space devoted to agricul- 
ture covers sixty-five acres on a com- 
manding site, and the exhibit will be 
one of the most interesting and in- 
structive that will be seen in this 
world of wonders. 

* * . a * 


HOG CHOLERA. 
| 


live | A correspondent from Texas asks 
lve | 

|for a remedy for hog cholera. 

We have obtained good results in 
using the treatment recommended by 








‘ ‘ 
Special contributions by farmers ' 
and stoekmen welcomed .*. .*% 0s \ 











* * * * * 


Much of the disease among 
stock may be attributed to injudi- 
cious feeding. ' | 

s ¢ &@ 6 ® . 

Under like conditions, young ani-| 
mals make the laggest gain in propor- | 
tion to food consumed. 

* cod * * ~ | 

Feeding a little linseed meal oc-| 
casionally to stock is beneficial, keep- 
ing the system regulated. 

*'* * * 

Animals must be fed on food that 
they relish, in order to produce the 


best results. 
* - oo * * 


Scratches, grease-heal and other ani- 
mal diseases come directly from not | 
taking proper care of the horses’ feet. 

7 * *. * * 

The greatest profit les in bringing | 
the stock to maturity as quickly as | 
possible, and at a minimum of ex- | 
pense. 











« ~ * ~ * 

So far as possible each animal 
should have just the kind of food 
which is suited to its condition and 
appetite. 

* * = * * 

The “Spray Calendar” for 1903 is| 
worth many times the price of your) 





equipment, | 





‘which the diseased hogs were kept 
for at least six weeks. The same 
feeder should not attend to the well 
and the sick hogs unless he changes 
his shoes after each visit to the sick 
hogs. Burn the dead hogs. Never 
draw the dead hogs over the ground, 
as this is a ready means of transmit- 
ting the germs of the disease. 
oe * * ae oa 


THE SELECTION AND CARE OF 
THE BROOD SOW. 


(By Wm. A. Peck, Highland Park, Ia ) 

Try to select an intelligent one with 
a good disposition. The will brood 
sow will trample on her young and be- 
come excited at every little noise. 
The stupid one will lie down on them 
and stay there and crush and smother 
them. The gentle and intelligent one 
will put them in a bunch with her 
snout before lying down, and will 
slide down so slowly and carefully 
that she will never hurt one. When 
you gét a sow with these characterist- 
ics, keep her as long as possible, for 
she is valuable. 

It is through the reproductiveness 
and powers of the brood sows that 
the farmer is able to replenish his 
depleted herd of hogs, the greatest 
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paper.—A. H. Owen, Sandusky, Ohio. 
* * * * = 


LIVE STOCK AND AGRICULTURE 
AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

The exhibition of live stock and 
agriculture at the St. Louis Fair will| Dr. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of 
surpass anything ever before seen at/| A.cimal Husbandry of the U. S. De- 
a show or exhibition. Two hundred | p-rtment of Agriculture. He says that 
and fifty thousand dollars has been set| hogs showing any of the symptoms of 
aside by the management for the live| the cholera should be separated from 
stock exhibit, and the fact that F. D.| the others and placed in cheaply con- 
Coburn is chief of the department is a| structed quarters, so that the latter 





tional Exposition, 1902. .Owned 





“VILLAGE BELLE.”—Best Shorthorn 





guarantee to the world that the show 
will be a fair one and will be a success 
In every way. 

This man whose name is a house- 
hold word in the great stock and agri- 
cultural states, is determined that the 
exhibit shall surpass anything ever 
Seen before in the world. Thirty- 
seven acres of beautiful woodland will 
be devoted to the exhibit, and this 
will be covered with fine pavilions, 
Stables, barns, etc., in which the stock 
Will find a home, and in which the con- 
tests for prizes will take place. The 
great pavilion alone will cost $100,000, 
Over twice as much as the one at our 
State fair grounds, which has been} 
Pronounced by stockmen from all! 
parts of the world, as the finest live 
Stock pavilion in the world today. 
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| bolic acid, and do not use the pens in 


may be burned when no longer re- 
quired. The well hogs should be re- 
moved to disinfected quarters, giving 
all the hogs the following mixture: 


Wood charcoal ........ ..--l1 pound 
BE kchetees wanden steams 2 pounds 
EE a apnkctes: taesee canes 1 pound 
Bakivig GOGG ....c000 cece. 2 pounds 
Glawubers SAIS ...cceose sesee 1 pound 
Sodium hyposulphite .... ... 2 pounds 
Antimony sulphide ...... ... 1 pound 


Give this mixture in soft food in 
the proportion of a teaspoonful daily 
to a 200 pound hog. Drench if neces- 
sary. After the hogs are well, remove 
all refuse from the pens in which the 
diseased hogs were kept. Dig out the 
old soil and put in fresh earth. Dis- 
infect with a strong solution of car- 


Cow, Any Age, Chicago Interna- 
by D. R. Hanna, Ravenna, Ohio. 





source of revenue on the farm. 
through the months of March and 
April, brood sows require the farmer’s 
special attention, as a great part of 
his success is due to the proper care 
and attention given to these animals 
at farrowing time. 

There are certain laws controlling 
all animals’ nature that must be ad- 
hered to, in order to obtain the most 
profitable results, and the manage- 
ment and care of the brood sow should 
be such as will comply with these laws 
1s nearly as possible. Her condition 
of health and flesh depends much up- 
yn the nature of her food during the 
period of gestation. 

The brood sow must furnish, from 
the food that she receives, the various 
elements that are used by the animal 
economy to grow and develop her off- 
spring. There is no kind of grain, or 
food, that contains a sufficient supply 
of the constituents of her body; she 
must be supplied with the variety of 
food stuffs that contain these ele 





ments. Her food ration should be of 
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such grains as ground oats, barley, rye 
and some of the wheat products, as 
such grains contain a good supply of 
the protein compounds which play such 
an important part in the development 
of her young. 


* * . . . 


Successful Farming is the paper I 
have wanted for a long time. I am 
giad I subscribed for four years.—G. 
F. Carpenter, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS ON HOG 
CULTURE. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By Ione Bigelow, Davenport, Iowa. 

To make a financial success of hogs, 
the first essential 1s to stick to the 
business, be the prices high or low. 
Don’t become enthusiastic when prices 
are high and “stock up” your farm 
and then get discouraged when they 
are low and sell out everything, thus 
burning your candle at both ends by a 
double loss. 

When the market is depressed, and 
the remark is floating that “hogs don’t 
pay any more,” it is the very time 
to buy even if you have to scrimp to 
carry over your purchase. You will 
get better hogs for less money than 
at any other time. Sell as close as 
possible when hogs are dear. 

If you have large capital of your 
own (not borrowed) to insure you 
against time and the carprice of the 
market, together with the extra cost'| 
of marketing such, then buy pedi- 
greed hogs. It certainly does not pay 
to raise pedigreed stock and just sell | 
to the butcher; i. e., it doesn’t pay a 
poor man to borrow a thousand to in-| 
vest in stock to sell at from three to’ 
seven cents per pound, and depend on | 
an occasional sale of breeding stock 
to some chance buyer who can and 
will pay a fancy price. 

The cost of marketing pedigreed 
stock right is proportionate to the in- 
come. It requires a great deal of ad- 
vertising, a pavilion for sales—an 
auctioneer, the facilities for loading 
and crating for shipment—besides 
the incidental, the nominal cost of reg- 
istration. Yet with sufficient capital 
the business pays large dividends, but 
many have embarked with insufficient 
capital and found that they had “bit- 
ten off more than they could chew.” 
If you haven’t capital, let pedigreed 
stock alone, for as a boy said of the 
stream: “If you’re not sure you can 
swim, don’t wade in, or the current 
will tow you under.” 

But this need not prevent your get- 
ting as near pure stock as your means 
will allow. There are plenty of hogs 
of pure blood that have never been 
registered, and while they do not 
command the price of registered 
stock, they can be had within the 
means of most of us; it will profit to 
pay a little higher price for such or 
their progeny, than to start with 
scrubs which have not been bred with 
the points in view that make the most 
marketable hog. I would rather start 
with three such breeding sows bred 
to pedigreed stock and keep all the| 
pigs over, than to have twenty scrubs. 
The twenty scrubs will eat six times 
as much as the three, and the returns 
the first year will not be proportionate. 
The fewer number of good animals 
will ensure you a good start for the 
next year. Always buy stock that is 
prolific if it has the other good points. 

The second essential is to raise as 
cheaply as possible, and in order to do 
this, feed wisely—not “measly”—and 
keep your hogs in good health, for the 
loss from sicknes is the greatest loss 





of all; and if you have the reputation 
of having sickly hogs you will find it 


hard to market at all, even by selling 
at a discount. 


To insure good health in your hogs, 
have your buildings and pens and 
troughs in a sanitary condition. Pure 


water, good food, fresh, pure air and 
sunshine are the best preventatives. 


Your building should be built off the 
ground at least two feet, on piers in 
the south, but for the cold northern 
winters, I prefer a solid wall founda- 
tion, with a small opening at each 
end for ventilation, which ventilators 
should be well screened to prevent 
skunks and the like from seeking cov- 
er under the building. The building 
should have its highest side south to 
admit of a row of windows (for sun- 
shine is a germ killer, besides afford- 
ing warmth in winter); a door at each 
end to the south and a number of 
partitions within to prevent crowding 
and smothering; the floor well sprinkl- 
ed with wood ashes, and in winter 
plenty of bedding; a good two-inch 
plank feeding platform outside, with 
clean troughs for drinking water, so 
made that the hog can’t get into it, 
but can only drink from it; a good 
pasture with, if possible, a creek of, 
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water is good for the hogs. Grain 
swill may be fermented over night by 


a couple of cakes of yeast foam, but 
should be fed in either the first (sac- 
charine to sugar) or second stage 
(sugar to alcohol) of fermentation 
and never after the last stage (alcohol 
to acid), but preferably in the first 
stage. It is far better not to ferment 
than to feed in the last stage. 


If your hogs show signs of sickness, 
be sure it is cholera before you doctor 
for cholera. Hogs are often killed by 
pumpkin seeds, or by being fed too 
many apples; in each case the remedy 
is to stop the cause; but for looseness 
of the bowels give to a herd of twenty- 
five, two pounds of any good ‘tea 
boiled in water and a gallon of cotton- 
seed oil, and put in a barrel of swill; 
if this does not help after a few days, 
send for a good Veterinarian. 

As we accept the present theory of 
germ origin of cholera, take due pre- 
caution against infection. But if your 


hogs are raised in the foregoing man- 
ner, I doubt if the germs would find 
matter to work upon. 

My preference of breeds are Berk- 
shires and Poland-China. 
market very early. 
both, but separately. 


Berkshires 
I like to raise 
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A GOOD HOG PEN.—Designed by lone Bigelow. 
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running water—never stagnant pond,! 
covered with miasma or malaria. The 
pasture should be uivided into-halves 
that may be pastured alternately, giv- 
ing one a chance to grow while the 
other is being cropped. The hogs 
should be kept well ringed to prevent 
destroying the pasture by rooting. 

Pasture should be sown with a mix- 
ture of timothy, clover, alfalfa, rape 
and perhaps a little pencillaria. Then 
even if your ground is poor something 
will grow, and the seed best suited to 
the soil should predominate. 


Snap all corn fed to hogs and crib 
near the hog lot. The husks will be 
carried into the building by the hogs 
themselves and will often be all the 
bedding they need. The cobs may be 
raked into a pile and burned, thus 
giving ashes and charcoal which 
should always be within reach of 
hogs at all times. If you don’t burn 
wood yourself try to get a few barrels 
of ashes from someone in town who 
does; also half a load of coal slack 
dumped into a corner of the hog lot 
and a block of rock salt. 

Some tubers should be fed, and I 
prefer artichokes. Some allow the 
hogs to root them out, but it is better 
to plow them out and put them into a 
root house or cellar and feed a like, 
quantity each day. Swill should’ 
never be allowed to decay. Skim-milk 
should not be too sour. 


| breakfast and this light drink seems 


I have read and re-read every line 
in Successful Farming. It is a bright 
farm journal, full of information that 
a farmer cannot well do without.—J. 
D. Smith, Windom, W. Va. 


ona Ses 
A PROLIFIC SOW. 


Fred Martin, of Washington county, 
Kansas, has a Poland-China sow with 
a record that is hard to beat. She was 
farrowed in April, 1900, and in 1901 
had her first litter of ten pigs, follow- 


‘ed by another litter in September, 


same year, of fourteen pigs; May, 1902, 
sixteen pigs; October, 1902, twenty: 
one pigs, making a total of sixty-one 
pigs in four litters. She was due to 
farrow again last April, and if she 
kept up her record, she may have 
seventy-five or eighty pigs to her 
credit by this time, and may soon pass 
the one hundred mark. 

7. - 7 + 


Horses that are given water with 
regularity fatten most readily. They 
can be taught to take water before 


* 


to be worth a great deal to them. In 
an effort to put flesh upon an animal, 
the water is as big a factor as the 
grain. 
. « +” * * 
The pages of Successful Farming 
are full of golden rules—R. B. Walk- 


A little soap er, Indianola, I. T. 
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S| decided in the courts, and the follow- 
OUR EXPERIMENT STATIONS | nd the follow- 


|ing conclusions were 
| beef cattle, pulp is worth $1.32 per me- 








With the vetch ration the cost of 
food for one pound of butter averaged 
10 cents in contract with 13.4 cents 
when wheat bran was fed. 


The waste in feeding vetch hay was 





being carried on by the Experiment Stations ° 


‘ | 
COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. | 


The Vermont Experiment station 
has just issued Bulletin 99, an 88-page| 
publication, concerning commercial | 
fertilizers. It is the most complete) 
bulletin of its kind thus far issued in| 
Vermont and is one of the most com-| 
prehensive publications on this sub- 
ject that has been printed in the East. 
It not only gives a review of the trade 
of the year, but discusses the nature 
and use of fertilizers and gives sug- 
gestions as to choice, etc. The bulle- 
tin is well indexed and contains a dic- 
tionary of the terms used in fertiliza- 
tion. This is the first of a series of 
bulletins in which is expected to dis- 
cuss the whole subject of fertilizers 
and fertilization from A to Z. It may 
be had for the asking. Those desir- 
ing to receive future issues without 
further notice should ask to have their 
name placed on the mailing list. A 
postal card addressed to the Experi- 
ment Station, Burlington, Vt., is suf- 
ficient. 





| 


| 


* * * * * 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 


The Oklahoma Experiment 
station in Press Bulletin 
No. 96, points out the 


injury that has’ been done to the 
wheat, rye and barley crops in that 
state, through the attacks of the Hes- 
sian fly. One of the methods of 
checking the fly, is by turning the 
stubble under by deep plowing, and| 
afterwards rolling the field, in or 
to compact the earth so as to bury'| 
any flies that may mature. 

Rotation of crops is advisable wher- 
ever practicable. In some _ seasons) 
late planting saves the wheat from in-) 
jury, because it comes up too late for'| 
the flies to lay their eggs on it. For) 
southern districts it has been recom- | 
mended that the planting be done be-| 
tween October 10 to 15. Comparison} 
of fields planted at different dates last | 
fall should show whether any wheat) 
escaped severe attack by reason of 
having been planted late. But some | 
of the late planted wheat may have) 
been infested by the brood of flies| 
which emerged in April from neigh-| 
boring fields which were infested in 
the fall. 








7 a = * * 
THE VALUE OF SUGAR-BEET PULP| 


AS ANIMAL FOOD. 
Chas. F. Sailor, special agent of the| 


. 
* 
Devoted to a monthly review of the work ¢| tric ton (2200 Ibs.); for work oxen, it 
. 


mop mimly-saren canis per on | with most cows, abou, ¢ per oant of 
, the amount offered and w cowpen 
value than for any other purpose, and | hay about 16 per cent.; the latter resl- 
for sheep, its value is $1.74 per ton.| que, being useless, is clarged as a 
. * ” * - 
part of the ration. 
- — > a - poy That portion of the cowpea hay actu- 
ae Ses Gene . a ar as ° ' the ally eaten proved fully equal in feed- 
class farm journal. It is a pier of the| ing value to a similar weight of wheat 
farming = world.—W. F. Coradine,/pran. Charging the cows with all the 
West Point, Miss. cowpea hay offered them, we find that 
A cowpea hay had 86 per cent. of the 
age oy pig ae . *O. Bupert| eee, See, of boone 43 we me a 
ulletin No. ce) . C. “lo s hay being equal to 1,720 pounds 
ment station deals with “Experiments | of wheat bran. 
With Poultry,” by Professor O. M. | When wheat bran was worth $20 
Watson. The bulletin contains some) per ton cowpea hay was worth $17.20, 
excellent data covering experiments|544 vetch hay $20.00. 
with turkeys and chickens. The ex- The monthly profits per cow were 


periment with turkeys was to deter- 
mine the advisability of confining the | $4.65 on the vetch ration and $4.35 on 


turkey hen during the period of set-|the cowpea ration. 
ting. The experiment with chickens} One of the Jersey cows used in this 
was to determine information as to test produced butter at a cost for food 
breeds best adapted for broilers and | of only 8 1-3 cents per pound, when 
the cost of raising them to a market-|fed on the vetch ration. 
able age. Some remedies for com-| Running cowpea hay through a 
mon complaints are given among feed cutter did not decrease the waste 
which are the following: ‘in feeding this food. 

When chickens are from one to two! pour and a half per cent, more but- 


weeks old a great many die from) h soybean ha 
bowel trouble. This can be corrected | ll gen Fp =. if = take ned 
by taking away gy vers + and count of the portion of each actually 
giving scalded milk instead. ‘eaten; however a large proportion of 


A great many young chickens are 
|the coarse stems of the soybean hay 
killed by lice. To get rid of lice mix) wea left wnenten. 


one part kerosene oil and one part) 
lard and grease the heads. If this is) When corn hearts was substituted 


put on when the chickens are first! for wheat bran the yield of butter was 
hatched it will keep lice off. increased by 8 per cent. 
For the past two —. several| . * *¢ * * & 
remedies have been tried for sore) 
head. The best results were obtained THE INFLUENCE OF WHEAT 
from the following mixture: Chloro-| GROWING ON SOIL FERTILITY. 
naputholeun: one part, lard four parts. The Minnesota Experiment station 
Mix well and grease the whole head.|js conducting a series of experiments 
If in an advanced stage, wash the/for the purpose of demonstrating the 
head in warm water to remove scabs influence of continuous wheat growing 
before using. ‘on the fertility of the soil. These ex- 
To keep away mites and lice from| periments have now been carried on 
sitting hens, paint the inside of nests | for eight years, and the conclusions 
with crude carbolic acid. This has reached are summarized in the follow- 
been used with perfect success for|ing statement. It may be pointed out 
the past two seasons. 'that whilst these conclusions are pre- 
To prevent cholera in summer, put dicated on the use of clover as the 
ten drops of sulphuric acid in one recuperative crop, yet that like results 
gallon of water twice a week. | would doubtless be obtained from the 
To keep away disease, keep every-| use of cow peas, soy beans and vet- 
thing clean where poultry is kept. 'ches, grown in the rotation in the 
Use lime freely. Place of clover. 
ee Conclusions. 
VETCH, COWPEA, AND SOY BEAN 1. When wheat was grown continn- 
HAY AS SUBSTITUTE FOR |}ously upon the same soil for eight 
WHEAT BRAN. | years, there was a loss of 1,700 Ibs. 
The following is a summary of Bul-| per acre of nitrogen, about 300 Ibs. 











United States Department of Agricul-|letin No. 123 of the Alabama Experi-| being utilized as plant food and 1,400 
ture, Washington, D. C., in studying! ment Station. ‘Ibs. lost by the decay of the animal 
the commercial value of sugar-beet! The object of the feeding experi-| and vegetable matter of the soil and 
pulp, points out its practical value as|ments was to ascertain whether hay | the liberation of the nitrogen as gase- 
a feed, and shows in his report the made from hairy vetch, cowpeas and|ous and soluble compounds. During 
values placed upon beet pulp by diff-|soy beans could be advantageously |the eight years of continuous wheat 
erent experiment stations and by the) substituted for most of the wheat bran | cultivation there was a loss of over 21 
Germans. ‘in the ratio of dairy cows. te os, * & Panay a 
The Colorado Experiment station,| Thé following values per ton were Soll, equivalent to an 

after exhaustive anaieaain, found | used in calculating the cost of food: | 175 Ibs. per acre in addition to that 
that beet pulp costing $1.50 per ton| Wheat bran, $20.00; vetch hay, | used as plant food. 

could be fed at a profit. The Michi-| $10.00; cowpea+hay, $10.00; cotton 2. When wheat was grown in rota- 
gan station has decided that a ton of seed $12.00; cotton seed meal, $20.00; | tion with clover and oats, five crops of 
pulp produces forty-one pounds live| cotton seed hulls, $5.00. wheat being removed in eight years, 
weight beef. This at five cents, or-| Vetch hay .proved fully equal in larger yields per acre were secured 
dinary price, gives the pulp, without/feeding value to a similar weight of and the total loss of nitrogen from 





profit, a feeding value of $2.05 per ton. 
The New York Experiment station has 
decided that in feeding value, a ton 
of beet pulp was equal to one-half a 
ton of silage. 

In Germany 


the question of the 








| COWS. 


wheat bran. By this substitution the;the soil was reduced to 800 Ibs. or 
cost of the food required to make a/| about 450 Ibs. in excess of that utiliz- 
pound of butter was reduced 25 per/ed as plant food. When corn was 
cent. which is equivalent,.to a month-| grown with clover and oats in rota- 
ly saving of $22.20 in a herd of twenty /|tion and farm manure was used, the 
total loss of nitrogen from the soil, 
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for eight years, was less than 100 Ibs. 
in excess of that removed as plant 
food. 

3. When the oats and barley were 
grown continuously the losses of ni- 
trogen from the soil were nearly as 
large as when wheat was grown con- 
tinuously. 


4. When corn was grown continu- 
ously the loss of nitrogen from the 
soil was less than half as large as 


when wheat was grown continuously. 
When corn is introduced into a rota- 
tion of crops, the losses of nitrogen 
are less than if wheat were grown. 

5. When wheat was grown continu- 
ously there was an annual loss of over 
2,000 lbs. per acre of humus due to 
the fermentation and decay of the 
animal and vegetable matter of the 
soil. When wheat was grown in a ro- 
tation with clover and oats, no mater- 
ial loss of humus from the soil oc- 
curred. 

6. The loss of humus changed the 
physical properties of the soil, caus- 
ing it to be less retentive of moisture, 
lighter in color, and heavier in weight 
per cubic foot. During ‘times of 
drought, the soil from the continuous 
wheat cultivated plot contained less 
water than the soil from _ the plot 
which produced wheat in rotation 
with clover. Humus conserves the 
moisture of the soil, while the rotation 
of crops, the use of farm manures, and 
the growing of clover, conserves the 
humus of the soil. 

7. When bare summer fallowing is 
practiced, a heavier loss of nitrogen 
occurs than when wheat is grown 
continuously. Summer fallowing fa- 
vors the decay of the humus and the 
loss of nitrogen. While larger crops 
of Wheat are produced after a year of 
fallow, this increase is followed by a 
heavy loss of the total nitrogen of the 
soil. Summer fallowing rapidly ex- 
hausts the soil of its nitrogen. 

8. When the nitrogen and humus of 
the soil were conserved by the rota- 
tion of crops and the production of 
clover, an increase of 20 bushels per 
acre of corn, and 5.6 bushels of wheat 
were secured. 


9. Wheat is not an exhaustive! 
crop when it is grown in a rotation, | 
but when it is grown continuously the 
fertility of the soil is impaired. It is 
not the crop itself that reduces the 
fertility, but it is the lack of syste- 
matic methods of farming which cause 
the decline of fertility. Old wheat 
soils readily recuperate when some 
humus forming materials are returned 
to the soil. By the rotation of crops, 
the use of farm manures and the culti- 


vation of clover the heavy losses of| ise 


nitrogen and humus from the soil can 
be checked, and larger yields and a/| 
better quality of wheat secured. 


* . « 


THE YELLOW WINGED LOCUST. 


| 

The Division of Entomology of the| 
United States Department of Agri-| 
culture, Washington, D. C., has just) 
issued a circular letter on “The Yel-| 
low Winged Locust,” which has been | 
a pest of great importance in certain | 
agricultural sections of Idaho and} 
Utah. This insect is also quite gen- 
erally distributed over the Northern 
portions of the United States, although 
has not, as yet, occurred in very 
large numbers in only a few localities 
outside of the above named states. 
The insect is variable in color, rang- 
ing from a light yellow to brown. The 
males are smaller than the females. 
The bulletin describes the life his- 
tory of the insect and points out that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the eggs are laid in August and hatch 


out in the latter part of May and in 
June. In about a month the locusts 
become full grown and winged and 
begin to migrate, and if in sufficient 
numbers, strip vegetation rapidly. 
The insect is a general feeder and is 


eee 














The yellow-winged locust (Camnulo pellucida): 
a,adult male; 0, female; c, pnymph—some- 
what enlarged. (Original.) 





especially destructive to hay, oats and 
wheat. Alfalfa is but little injured by 
the pest. 





Many methods are devised to com- 
bat the insect when it has reached 


the adult or winged state. If success. 
is to be obtained in the destruction 
and control of the insect, it must be 
attacked in its breeding ground, either 
when it is in the egg stage and before 
becoming winged. Plowing has been 
tried, following the plan of stirring 
the ground and exposing the eggs in 
the spring, or by plowing deep in the 
fall and burying them to such a depth 
that the young perish before they can 
reach the surface. Where crude pe- 
troleum can be obtained at a very 
little cost, the method of spraying 
with oil has been found very success- 
ful. The petroleum is sprayed over 
the breeding ground upon the young 
locusts, which are killed by contact 
with the oil. Hopperdozers made of 


galvanized iron or other material, 
mounted upon runners have been 
tried, but have been found 
to be less effective 


against this insect, than against lo- 
custs of other species. On account 
of the sage brush in the breeding 
ground, it is often impractical to use 
this appliance. 


Poisoning the young locusts with 
arsenical poisons has been found to 
be the most effective measure that has 
yet been used against this insect. One 
pound of Paris-green, with two pounds 
of salt, are thoroughly mixed with 
sixty pounds of fresh horse droppings. 
This mixture is scattered among the 
young locusts or around the edges of 
fields which it is thought may be in- 
vaded. The bulletin points out the 
time of beginning work against the 
younger stages before the young lo- 
custs have developed their wings. 





* 


* 
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RFAM SEPARATORS, 


If you are interested in Farm Separators 
vou will find much that is interesting and 


“BE YOUR OWN JUDGE 


How to apply business principles to the 
testing and selection of a separator.” 


be gladly 





booklet 






sent upon application 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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MONTREAL. 
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TORONTO. 
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DAIRY NOTES. 

Salt should always be accessible, 

as well as fresh, pure water. 
7” * oF * x 

Be careful and not close a can con- 
taining warm milk which has not been 
aerated. 

oo * * * * 

Do not haul waste products back 
to the farm from the creamery in the 
same cans used for Jelivering milk. 

x * * = * 

After the dairy utensils have been 
cleaned, invert them in the pure air 
and where the sun will strike them. 

cs * i ” ae 

Do not allow the milk cans to re- 
main in stables while they are being 
filled, and avoid contamination of the 
milk bacteria. 

* + 7 o 

Remove manure as far from the 
cow stable as possible, and above all 
things do not use musty or dirty litter 
tor bedding. 

~*~ x * * * 

Don’t hurry the cows from the stable 
to the pasture or vice versa. Dogs 
have no place on a dairy farm to help 
in driving cows. 

+. * 7 « * 

Plan to have the dairy herd exam- 
ined at least twice a year by a trained 
veterinarian. By this method tubercu- 
losis will be kept out of the herd and 
other contagious diseases will be held 
in check. 

*x oe * ~ * 

State Dairy Commissioner Wright 
has been investigating the scale of 
oleomargarine in Iowa, and finds that 
there are 206 dealers in the article in 
the state. 

* co * + 

Remove from the dairy herd at once 
any animal suspected of being in bad 
health and do not use her milk. When 
purchasing a cow be sure to know 
whether she is free from tuberculosis. 
Have her tested. This last rule applies 
to cattle of ai) breeds. 

* x * * ~ 

Every read:2r of Successful Farming 
milking any cows at all, should write 
DeLaval Separator Co., 74 Cortlavit 
St., New York, for their book, “Be 
Your Own Judge.” Anybody mention- 
ing Successful Farming may have a 
copy free and every reader of our pa- 
per should have it. 

*~ *~ * ~ * 


THE DAIRY COW. 


The dairy cow has been rightly 
styled, “A Factory for Turning Out 
Goods.” The average scrub cow 
found in many of our dairy herds is 
turning out on an average of about 
3,500 pounds of milk per year. To 
run such a machine costs the farmer 
approximately $35.00 per year, and 
the dairy products from such a source 
sold at good prices, places the profits 
on the wrong side of the ledger 
column. By weeding out the poor 
cow, and by judicious selection, the 
vacancy is filled with. a cow that, in- 
stead of yielding 3,500 pounds of milk, 
gives from 7,500 pounds to 10,000 
pounds per year and costs no more 
to feed or care for than it does with 
the poor cow, and the sales of butter 
or milk are doubled. 








( 


On the other hand, the offspring 
from the cow having an individual 
record will constitute the basis of a 
good dairy herd, to replace such cows 
whose usefulness are over and which 
may be easily determined by the 
scales and the “Babcock” test. 

The dairyman, be he operating on a 
little or a large scale, must reaiize in 
the beginning that it pays to keep 
only those cows that can make profit- 


able records for him in the pail, and! 


further, he must be acquainted with 
the fact that it costs no more to keep 
a good cow, than a poor one. Run 
the dairy along business lines, the 
same as a manufacturing concern car- 
ries on its business. 
fraction the cost of production and the 
possible profits to be realized from 
each piece of machinery in their fac- 
tory. 


They figure to a) 


| sition next year will be looked forward 
|to with a great deal of interest. 

| There is much favorable comment 
| being made in the press at the present 
| time in reference to the dual purpose 
|cow, but the dairyman who is in the 
|dairy business for profit must not for- 
| get, that the cow for the dairy should 
not be selected for those qualities 
that will produce béth milk and beef. 
The two natures are incombatable. To 
get the best beef, we must get rid of 
thé tendency of the animal to produce 
milk, and to get the best butter, we 
must obviate every disposition to pro- 
duce fat. We cannot expect to have 
both qualities in the same animal or, 
to state the matter more concisely, 
the fat from the food cannot be de- 
posited in two places at the same 
time. 

Use good judgment in the selection 
of your dairy cows. Start right. If 
a man keeps but one cow and she is 
a poor one, he finds it out in short 
order and gets rid of her, but in a 
large dairy herd, a cow may look well 
and even give a fair flow of milk, and 
yet may fall considerably’ short of 
paying for her keep. Hence the im- 
portance of testing frequently for in- 
| dividual merit, and tne weeding out of 

















GUERNSEY COW “LILLY ELLA” 


H. R. N. 7240.—The Record of This 


Remarkable Cow at Five Years Old is 912.5 Pounds of Butter in One 


Year.’ The Largest Public Official 


Test of Any Breed. Owned by 


Mrs. M. G. Hathaway, Trenton, N. Y. 
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The selection of the dairy ‘cow is of those cows that are “eating their 


paramount importance. It brings us 
first to the question of the dairy breed 
to select from. The Jersey, Ayrshire, 


Guernsey and Holstein are the great 
dairy breeds, and while we may find 
many wonderful records made by 
other breeds, still from these four 


breeds have come the dairy cows of 


the country. 


Just which breed to select from is 
a question that must be decided by the 
farmer, and will depend largely upon 
his location and the dairy products he 
expects to sell. The Jerseys and 
Guernseys are recognized as our but- 
ter producers. The Ayrshires have a 


‘heads off.” 
x ~ . . > 
THE DIFFERENCE IN MILKERS. 

Professor Otis of Kansas, in review- 
‘ing dairying in that state, makes some 
suggestions that hold true in every 
| state. He says: 

“We have 618,182 cow machines, that 
have, for their purpose, the conversion 
of home grown feed into milk. Some 

‘consume more feed than the value of 
‘the product which they turn out. We 
‘found that over 14 per cent of the 
scrub cows purchased by the Agricul- 
tural College run us in debt to pay for 
their feed. Many other cows scarcely 
' pay for their feeding, and compara- 





long reputation as large milkers, and tively few are yielding their owners 
a superior breed for the production of 'any profit. 

cheese. The Holsteins have made a “If comparison is made from another 
world-wide record as milk producers) point of view, it might be said that we 
and many records of large butter) have a large number of scrub cows, a 
yields. The results of the butter tests considerable number of high grades, 
of these breeds at the St. Louis expo- and a much smaller number of pure 
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a 
bloods. The two comparisons are by 
no means snyonymous. We have 


some excellent producers among the 
scrubs, and we have some very scrub 
by animals among the pure bloods.” 

In speaking of how cows should be 
kept when not giving milk, he says: 

“While milk cows are dry they 
should be kept in good condition, but 
not made fat. Their food should be 
cooling and laxative, but not stimulat- 
ing. If they are fed bran, roots, clover 
hay, fodder, etc., make a suitable va- 
riety. A cow should not be fed heavy 
just before dropping her calf. Heavy 
carbonaceous food at that time is heat- 
ing and injurious.” 

It is certainly true that many cows 
are injured, if not ruined, by improp- 
erly feeding them during the dry 
period. Dairymen should remember 
what Professor Otis says on this sub- 
ject, and take due notice and govern 
themselves accordingly. It will be bet- 
ter for them and better for the cows, 
if they will do so. 


. * 7 * . 


DO HAND SEPARATORS PAY? 
(By J. F. Breen, Cedar Falls, Wis.) 


During the last year I have met a 
number of farmers with whom I have 
discussed the question whether hand 
separators pay. I find that many who 
have had little experience in dairying 
and no experience with a separator 
give me an emphatic “no.” I find also 
that they are the ones who are most 
opposed to agricultural schools and 
experiment stations and would not lis- 
ten to anything that came from them. 
I wish to speak as one who has never 
had the privilege of such a training. 
The following facts are from under 
average conditions: 

In the spring of 1901 we had on our 
farm a herd of grade cows, and statis- 
tics here given are for the month of 
June of that year for milk taken toa 
creamery in comparison from a hand 
separator. For the month of June, 
1901, our six cows gave an average of 
172 pounds of milk per day , or 5,160 
pounds for the month. This milk test- 
ed 4.2, which gave us 216.72 pounds of 
butter, which sold at 20 cents a pound, 
bringing an income of $43.34 for the 
month, or $7.22 per cow. For making 
and selling the butter the creamery 
company charged 2 cents per pound 
and the over run. 

In June, 1902, we had the same herd 
of cows that gave an average of the 
same amount of milk, i. e., 172 pounds 
daily, or 5,160 pounds for the month. 
This we separated with a separator, 
skimming out 17 pounds per hundred, 
or 877.2 pounds of cream for the 
month. We sent the cream to the same 
creamery where we had sent the milk 
the year before. This they made into 
butter and sold for the over run, a 
saving of 2 cents a pound. The cream 
tested 30, giving us 263.1 pounds of 
butter, or 46.44 pounds more butter 
than was made from the same quanti- 
ty of milk the year before. This in- 
crease, if sold at 20 cents, the price of 
the year before, would give us $9.28; 
but because of the saving of 2 cents 
per pound in making, sold for 22 
cents, another saving on the 263.1 
pounds of butter of $5.26, making a 
total saving of $14.54 for the month; 
or, in other words, those six cows 
made for us in the month of June, 
1901, without a separator, $43.34, and 
in June, 1902, with a seapartor, $57.88, 
or an increase of $2.42 per cow. That 
is, the separator made an increase in 
our income of 35 per cent. 





This is for the money made from the 
butter alone, but when we consider 
the difference in the feeding value of 
the skimmed milk, when fed right from 
the separator, warm and sweet, and 
milk that has stood in a sour, dirty 
tank, and then drawn several miles 
on a hot day, we must add another 
sum to the separator’s credit. 

> = > = . 


Successful Farming is 


and best farm paper I take, and I am| 
V. John,| pen, but if possible give him a light, 


taking a number.—Geo. 
Hastings, Minn. 
: * a * . 


DAIRY BULLS. 


In building up a desirable dairy 


herd one of the most potent factors | 


is toemployonly first class dairy bulls. 
Mr. Chas. L. Hill of Rosendale Wis- 
consin in speaking of dairy bulls says: 

In the discussion of this question 
the first thing to do is to answer the 
question, “Who needs a dairy bull?” 
and I would answer it by saying that 
any man who intends to make dairy- 
ing the chief aim of his live stock 
farming needs a pure bred dairy bull. 
“What breed?” you ask; I would an- 
swer, just the breed you take a fancy 
to, for with this one you will have 
the best success, because you will 


| give it the best care. 


The bull the dairyman will need 


| will possibly not be the one that the 


pure bred breeder will need, for the 
latter, besides utility, is seeking for 
good looks and many fancy points. The 
essential points will be the same, how- 
ever. 

In his search for a bull, by corres- 
pondence, the dairyman must rely 
largely on pedigree and the reliability 
of the breeder he deals with. If pos 
sible, I would go and see the dam of 
the bull I was to use in my herd. 

“How good a cow she shall be?” I 
would say that with the improved 
methods of care given by the breeders 
of today to their herds, no bull should 
be given a place in a good dairyman’s 
herd whose dam will not make at 
least 400 pounds of butter a year, or 
its equivalent, 343 pounds of fat. The 
greater her record, the more valuable 
her son, other things being equal. 

An excellent plan is to buy an old 
bull, if still vigarous, and only in this 
way can you know just what kind of 
a sire you may have. Many of the 
best sires of all the breeds have gone 
to the shambles long before their use 
fulness was known. 


Selecting the Animal. 


In the selection of a bull for his in-| 


dividuality, the first thing I would 
want would be masculinity, which is 
not necessarily shown by his being 
coarse, or having a big head, but by 
his resolute, sturdy, commanding ap- 
pearance, and this has nothing to do 
with his being cross, for this is large- 
ly education, or the lack of it. He 
must show plenty of energy. I want 
him to have a good muzzle, showing 
good appetite, a large barrel, showing 
good digestive capacity. For use in a 


grade herd never mind if his great! 
barrel has caused his back to sag a/| 


little. 

Nearly the same words will apply 
to the selection of a young bull. Let 
him be active, robust, intelligent look- 
Ing, and showing large capacity. If 
you wish his daughters to have good 
shaped udders and good sized teats see 
that the dam has such an udder and 
that the bull himselfhas goodsized and 
squarely placed rudimentary teats. Let 
him be thin in the thighs, and show no 


tendency to beefness at aay place. In 
|fact let him be all that is different 
|from a beef sire. |, \ , 
| The bull should have a ring in his 
inose about the time he is a year old, 
jand earlier if he is headstrong, and as 
isoon as it ig healed he should be 
taught to lead by it, and always be 
‘handled by a staff. A daily grooming 
‘will improve bis looks and doubtless 


the nicest|do him god. 


Do not keep your bull in a foul, dark 


‘airy box stall, in sight of the herd of 
|cows, and be sure and clean his stall, 
‘and water him daily Do not abuse 
'but still be firm with him. 

| Never fool or play with a young 
bull, but always make him mind, and 
'then as he grows older never give him 
ia chance to know he can do anything 
jelse. Do not trust him if he is gentle, 
‘though you may do as you please 
'about it if he acts cross. It {s always 
‘the gentle buli that kills the man. 
Careless handling of bulls has cost our 
|own-state some of ter best dairymen 
| and breeders. 

You will at this point want to come 
back to the first question, and desire 
to know what results you can expect 
by the use of a pure bred bull in your 
herd. 

If you select a bull who has a long 
line of female ancestors that were bet- 
ter cows than those you expected to 
breed him to, you may be almost sure 
that he will work a marked improve- 
ment in your herd. Just how much 
no one-can say, for two full brothers 
will often, when equally as good in- 
dividually, prove very different as 
sires. 

You can ask any of our most suc- 
cessful dairymen in what one thing 
more than any other lies their suc- 
cess, ard they will tell you, “The con- 
|tinued use of the best pure bred dairy 
sires I could find.” — 

: = . * * 

Successful Farming is the best pa- 
| per I have ever taken.—Geo. Farming- 
‘ton, Ore Knob, N. C. 
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‘B Guaranteed 


to be simpler in con- 
struction, easier to 


turn, easier to clean 
and keep clean than 
any other separator 
made. 
mous 


EMPIRE 


That’s the fa- 


Cream Separator. 


It is not the oldest separator in the 
world, but it’s the most up-to-date. It’s 
not the biggest, but itis the simplest in 
construction, and it almost never gets 
| out of order. Don’t be talked into buy- 
| ing a separator before you try the Em- 

pire. That’sall weask. Just try it and 
then decide which machine you'd rather 
ve. 


Our Separator Book is Free. 


FMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
WESTERN OFFICE.—Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 





Do not allow your litter in coop to 
become damp duriug the rainy sea- 
son. Fowls must have dry houses. 

. > _ * . 


Do not have your mixed feed too 
soft, but have it of such consistency 
as to fall apart when thrown on the 
feed boards. 

* > > + = 

Many a person puts the money into 
fancy buildings and furnishings for 
his hen house that ought to go into 
#he poultry. 

= sd : = * 

Keeping up the feed and keeping 
down the lice will gv a long way to- 
ward keeping up the profits from the 
poultry end of the farm. 

7 - . : os 

Fatten and sell off your poultry as 
fast as they are la:ge enough. They 
will bring you more now than they 
will later on. 
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“DID YOU LAY THIS?” 


ew 


There are many who enter the 
poultry business for pleasure, but 
they don’t stay in long just for the 
pleasure they receive, and are not to 
be blamed either. ~ : 

€ + s * + 


There is always a good market and 
ready sale for ducks, dressed or un- 
dressed. Ducks are as easily raised 
as chickens, and are worth about 
twice as much in the market. There 
fore there should be more ducks 
raised. A pond is a great help, but 
not absolutely necessary for either 
ducks or geese. Toey must have 
plenty of water to drink. 

* * o * . 


Dust boxes—or dust whether in 
boxes or not, should be kept in the 
sun, for hens like them better thus. 
Hens always wallow in the sunshine 
if they can find a suitable place for 
this function. A dust box need not, 
however, be out in the rain, but may 
be under a roof but where the sun 
can shine in ‘t for »t least part of the 
day. 
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Hens when laying require more food | be kept in the poultry yard except for 


than when not laying; just as a cow| some special reason 


requires more food when giving milk | 
than at other times The feed need-| 
ed for laying hens will make those! 
not laying too fat to lay. Therefore 
laying hens should be fed separate 
from the common. gang. However, | 
this is often very inconvenient. 
* * + * +. 


I have read four issues of Success- 
ful Farming and find them very use- 
ful and interesting.—Stella M. Gif-| 
ford, Belden, Nebr. 


> * * * * 





} 
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Sunflowers make an excellent shade 
for the poultry yard, and produce a 
large amount of tke finest poultry 
food that can be _. produced That 
sunflower seed possesses the special 
property of polishing the plumage is 
pure fiction. Any feed that will keep 
fowls in first-class condition will do 
that as well as sunflower seed. The 
idea that the oil in the seeds get on 
the chickens’ featiers and makes 
them glisten is folly. You can’t make 
feathers greasy by feeding fatty foods. 

+ = = + 7 


kam not disappointed in your paper. 
I would not’ want to be without it.— 
Mrs.\M. Baumgarten, Body, III. 
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FEEDS DRIED BLOOD. 


Colon C. Lillie, writing to the Mich- 
igan Farmer, says: 

“I feed the young chicks the com- 
mercial chick feed dry until they are 
2 or 3 weeks old, perhaps till they 
are 4 weeks old; then I feed them 
wheat once each day at night and 
later on one feed of cracked corn. 
When cracked corn is given it is fed 
at night and the wheat at noon. Then 








in the morning I give a feed of soft 
food containing dried blood or meat, 


nextra good 
mother, or a finely feathered bird 
that is desirable as a breeder may be 
preserved until ten years old with ad- 
vantage, or at least so long as she is 
serviceable, but ordinary hens and 


cocks should be fattened at the end of 
te second year for market. When 
there is a room or a shed that can be 
closed, the fowls may be confined 
there; the floor should be covered 
with two or three inches of fine saw- 
dust, dry earth, sifted coal ashes, or 
clean sand; the food should be given 
four times a day, and clean water be 
placed always before the fowls. A 
dozen or more fowls may be put at 
once in each apartment. 


One of the best foods for rapid fat- 
tening, for producing well flavored 
flesh and rich fat, is buckwheat meal, 
mixed with sweet skimmed milk into 
a thick mush. A teaspoonful of salt 
should be stirred in the food for a 
dozen fowls. Ten weeks’ feeding is 
sufficient to fatten the fowls, when 
they should be shipped for sale with- 
out delay and other lots put up for 
feeding. If the fattening coop is kept 
dark and cool, as it should be, the 
fowls will fatten all the quicker for it. 

There is the greatest demand for 
fine and fat turkeys for Thanksgiving; 
for prime and nice geese for Christ- 
mas; for extra large and nice turkeys 
for New Year’s day. On all these oc- 
casions shipments should reach the 
market two to five days in advance. 
If you cannot find any profit in sending 
poultry of prime quality and well pre- 
pared, you need not look for any in 
that of ordinary or poor qualities. 

s e e s >. 


Poultry—(New England 
Method.) a 
While poultry for some markets is 

rarely, if ever, drawn, that for the 
Boston and other New England mar- 
kets—at least that Vf the better class 
—always has the entrails drawn when 
the birds are killed. There is some- 
thing in favor of both methods. In the 
former, no air being admitted into the 
cavity of the body, it keeps in good 
condition much longer than it would if 
opened; on the other hand, if the poul- 
try is kept too long there is danger 
than any food which may be in the 
crop, etc., may ferment, even if noth- 
ing worse takes place, and impregnate 
the flesh unpleasantly. 

First catch the chickens; slide your 
hands carefully among their legs until 
you can grasp the cesired one; hold 
quite still until the neck is grasped; 
cut the throat near the under side of 
the bill quite deeply; then with the 
right hand upon the legs hold the 
wings over the back to avoid flutter- 
ing; always drain the blood into the 
chicken pail. If the fowl is wanted for 
immediate use, scald it for about a 
half a minute, being careful to get the 
tail and wings under; take out and 
strip the legs quickly from the feet 


Dressing 


meal. A good formula for this soft|towards the head; hold a handful of 
meal is as follows: Two hundred/ feathers in the hand, pushing the 
pounds of wheat bran; 100 pounds! gathers from tail to head; scald three 
ground oats; 100 pounds cornmeal; 50| minutes in three quarts of water; 
pounds oil meal, and 60 pounds dried | make a small slit behind and on the 
blood. Mix all thoroughly together and | cige of the crop, one chick after the 
feed the chicks all they will eat up| ther: then take out entrails, crop and 
clean. The blood can be left out and| wingpipe, carefully removing the liver 
100 pounds meat meal _ substituted.|¢-om the gall; take the gizzard to the 
This can be mixed with water or skim | nai} and open and skin with another 
milk.” knife; cut off the head and legs, put- 
‘eee ; ting these in a pile. When cold cut 
Preparing Poultry for Market. them up and put them into the pail 
No fowl over two years old should|for your hens. This refuse thus dis- 
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posed of is worth at least one cent per 
fowl. By scalding, one can dress about 
six in an hour, while dry picking is 
much slower. 

G. H. Sammis. 

Long Island, N. Y. 

> - * 
Dressing And Shipping. 

To insure the highest market prices 
for poultry, they must be well fatten- 
ed; crops empty when killed; nicely 
and well picked, and skin not broken 
or torn; thoroughly cooled, but not 
frozen. Pack in boxes with a layer of 
clean straw (rye straw the best) be- 
tween the layers of poultry, 

Mark each box, specifying what it 
contains; send invoice by mail; ship- 
ments to reach destination about the 
middle of the week should never be 
sent so late in the week as Saturday. 

* * * . 7 
CHICKENS RAISED. IN AN 
BATOR. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By S. E. Rowe, Chicago, Illinois.) 

Chickens raised in an incubator are 
just as easily raised as any others, 
only you have to spend a good deal 
of your time with them. You must 
not feed them too much at first, and 
give them milk instead of water to 
drink. You should feed them hard 
boiled eggs chopped fine—shell and 
all—mixed with yellow cornmeal; 
give them some greens and some 
sand; also a little cooked meat, chop- 
ped fine, once a week. Always keep 
them from any draught, giving them 
warm quarters at night. It is best 
to keep them in a little place by them- 
selves. Have a lot of fine chopped 
hay and straw for the fioor of the 
house; if they feel cold give them 
warm water, with a little pepper in 
it; this will warm them up and they | 
will feel better. 

If you take care of the little chick- | 
ens, you will make a success of chick- | 
en raising. Three weeks after you | 
set the eggs, the chickens will be) 
hatched out. 


- * * * * 


EXPERIENCE WITH AN _ INCUBA-| 
TOR. 


Editor Successful Farming: 

Thinking that it may help some of 
the readers of your paper, I will tell 
you of my experience in hatching 
chickens by incubation. I bought an 
incubator three years ago, and my 
first hatch was made in our cave. I 
followed the directions laid out in 
the book, and the result was, seventy 
chicks and thirty dead ones in the 
shells; some were pipped but could 
not get from the shell. I left the in- 
cubator in the cave and tried again, 
but left out the moisture, and the re- 
sult was seventy-six chicks—just a 
little better. I had been running it 
with the ventilators half open at the 
beginning and gradually closing them. 
till at the last week of incubatioa 
taey stood one-third open, leaving 
them in that manner until pippingz 
time; then closed the vetilators one- 
half and put in the moisture. The 
result was eighty six chicks. 

This experience taught me some- 
thing that I had not learned in the 
directions, and that is that you always 
want a good circulation of air through 
the egg chamber, and nine cases out 
of ten no moisture is needed at all. 
1 run my incubator now with the ven- 
tilators entirely open till pipping time 
and then close them just one-third, 
and leave out the moisture. Turn 


* * 
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thé eggs twice one day and once the 
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are compiete 
leading doctors use 


weaknesses and diseases of the heart. 
Thousands are being cured with this remedy. 


Cactarine. 


WEAK HEART CURED WITH ONE BOX. 


\. Callaham of La Salle, Colo., writes: 
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CURED OF NEURALGIA WITH TWO BOXES. 
D. M. Lockridge of Des Moines, Iowa, was cured of rheu- 
matisin and neuralgia of the heart with two boxes of Cactarine. 


SMOTHERING SPELLS $ PALPITATION 


THE MOST COMMON AND SUREST SIGNS OF 


HEART DISEASE 


ly cured with “Cactarine” the best of all heart medicines, the 
) and recommend this medicine for the cure of Heart 
Disease, Palpitation. Shortness of Breath, Smothering Spells, Rheumatism 
or Neuralgia of the Heart, Pain in left side and around heart, Dropsy and all 


A SAMPLE OF “CACTARINE” AND | 
A VALUABLE BOOK ON HEART 
DISEASE SENT TO ALL SUFFERERS. 


NO MONEY ASKED FOR TRIAL TREATMENT. 


WRITE TO-DAY FUR FREE 


totryv it at our expense. 
SAMPLE. rr metal 
CURED OF SMOTHERING SPELLS WITH TWO BOXES. 
Mrs. Joseph Bullman, of Ohlman, Iil., was cured of 
smothering spells ond irregular pulse with two boxes of 


I have tried your 


sample of Cactarine and have used one full box. Iam pleased 
with the results I have recommended it to others in this | 
neighborhood who are troubled with weak hearts. 


ELMO CHEMICAL CO., 200 GOOD BLOCK, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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next, but always air them twice each 
day; keep an even temperature of 103 
or 104, and the result is from ninety 
to ninety-six good, strong, lively 
chicks. I use a Successful Incubator, 
100 egg capacity, and it is all right. 
I think with a good incubator and a 
good progressive paper like “Success- 


ful Farming,” and just a little com-| 


mon sense and enough energy to 
push things a little, there is no excuse 
if we do not make farming a success. 
I know that poultry raising pays on 
the farm. 


M. C.— 

Virginia City, Iowa. 

*« * . +. o 

I have received three copies of 

Successful Farming and am well 
pleased with your paper. It is all 
right.—Geo. Marquette, Marquette, 
Wyoming. 

* * + * « 


LATE HATCHED CHICKENS. 

As a usual thing we do not consid- 
er it advisable for farmers to contin- 
ue hatching operations after the first 
of June. Not that chicks hatched af- 
ter that date cannot be reared and dis- 
posed of at a profit, but because in 
the common run of farms the pres- 
sure of other duties will hardly per- 
mit of the proper preparations being 
made to handle them to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The middle weight or heavy breeds 
will not attain their full growth be- 
fore winter if hatched after the first 
of June, and it is not a good plan to 
figure on marketing immature birds 
just in advance of cold weather. 
There is a great mob of people who 
regularly do this, and the conse- 
quence is that the market is literally 
flooded with this kind of stock at 
that time. 

Between Christmas and March is 
the best time to market. Prices are 
always at their best within that per- 
iod. But it costs something to hold 
on to the stock until that time—not 
so much in the way of feed as for 


shelter in which they can be properlyWheatland, Wyo. 








THE SUCCESSFUL 


Incubator and Brood 
Made for folks who succeed. Perfect regulation, 
perfect hatches. Don't experiment, geta machine 
that you can know about. Send for our large 
a incubator book, 156 pages. Books in five lan- 
. Write for the one you want. 
Dea Moines Incubator Co..; 
lowa, or Dept. 415, Baffalo, N, ¥. 










415, Dew Moines, 


Dept. 








cared for during the winter months, 
and kept in a thrifty condition. This 
shelter must be made close and warm, 
else it is not fit for the housing of 
chickens which it is intended to have 
in the pink of condition for the mid- 
winter market. 

It will pay any farmer to fit up a 
good comfortable place for keeping 
the young stock through the severe 
weather of the winter. A_ shelter 
which will answer every purpose need 
not be a costly affair. The farmer 
can do all the work himself, and make 
use of a good many odds and ends cf 
lumber which would otherwise go to 
waste. The making of a_ suitable 
place is not so much a matter of ex- 
pense as the recognition of the need 
of it, and the disposition to get at it 
and do it. With suitable winter quar- 
ters at hand for the young stock 
hatching may safely be extended in- 
to the summer, or even as late as 
September; otherwise we cannot fig- 
ure any profit on chicks hatched after 
the first of June. 


* * + 7 * 
The Sex of Eggs. 
Mr. Gerrin lately addressed the 


Academy des Science, France, on the 
subject of “The Sex of Eggs.” He 
affirms that he is now able, after 
having studied the subject for up- 
wards of three years, to state with 
assurance, that the eggs containing 
the germ of males have wrinkles on 
their smaller ends, while female eggs 
are smooth at the extremities. 


Each issue of Successful Farming is 
worth the price asked for the entire 
year’s subscription.—C. F. Rietz, 
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Our readers are cordially invited to discuss ‘ 
through this department any matters per- 





1 
: 
Jruits, vegetables and towers cheerfully § 
answered by specialists . % o% § 
/ 


f sd its IE 


Roses all a glowing, 
Lillies wet with dew; 
Pansies shyly blowing, 
Olive branch and rue: 
Twine them in a chaplet, ° 
Bind them in a @ross; 
For the soldier sleeping 
"Neath the quiet moss! 


Roses for our love and pride, 
Lillies for our prayers; 
Pansies for our tender thoughts, 
Dew drops, for our tears: 
And the rue for aching hearts, 
To mourn till life shall cease; 
Then last and best of all, we lay 
The Olive branch of Peace! 
— Selected. 
* ” * 


* * 


Rubbish or pariugs allowed to lie! 


around in the garden cr orchard witli 
afford a place for vermin. 
* *x bed ~ ~ 


The spraying of fruit trees is best 
done when the trees are not in bloom. 
One advantage 
vated crop in the young orchard is, 
that the cultivation of such crops 
works both, ways in cultivating the or- 
chard. The planting of an orchard 
is not all there is to the question. It 
needs careful cultivation about the 
trees during the summer, and in order 


taining to Horticulture. Inquiries regarding S| 





ing summer pruning. Parts of the 
orchard that were not properly 
pruned during the winter can be at- 
tended to now. This is an excellent 





FALL PIPPINS. 


in planting a culti- ——orewreaseraa~a——ors as ese esses eee ease | 


time of the year to apply alkaline 
wash to trees for borers. Use alka- 
line wash made of soft soap and wash- 
ing soda, adding washing soda dis- 


the surface, and the plow necessarily 
destroys a great many when the sod 
in the orchard is broken up. If the 
sod in an orchard is to be plowed, it 
|should be done during the dormant 
| period, for as soon as the leaves ap- 
| pear, the destruction of the roots by 
plowing, or by anything else for that 
matter, is a great check to the af- 
fected trees. ° 
*” * * * * 

After strawberries have done fruit- 
ing, the mulch should be removed 
|and thorough cultivation be given. If 
|the plants have made a rank growth, 
| mowing off the tops of the plants will 
|'be found beneficial. Some recom- 
| mend scattering straw thinly over 
| them and then burning. We have 
| never tried this plan and cannot speak 
|from experience as to its benefits. 
| It is quite an item to secure a vig- 
orous growth of the plants this sum- 
mer, as it will aid materially in secur- 
ing a good crop of fruit next year. 
| Generally, it will be best to cultivate 
at least three times so as to thorough- 
ly kill off the weeds and leave the soil 
in a good tilth. 
| t & * om 
| I am very well pleased with Suc- 
_cessful Farming. It is splendid.—W. 
|S. Johnson, Mountain City, Tenn. 


* * * * * 


A BALANCE IN NATURE. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
| (By F. H. Sweet, Waynesboro, Va.) 
| Did you ever notice the exquisite J 
balance of the scales of nature? Just 
of people to 


* 





las it takes all sorts 


solved in water until the soap is of| make a world, so it takes all sorts 
the consistency of paint. Add a few|of weather to make a climate and all 
drops of carbolic acid to give odor! sorts of conditions to make a country 




















NORWAY MAPLE.—A Favorite Lawn Tree. 
eee oes eee 


to grow and develop they require at-|to the mixture, and apply with a stiff 
tention to pruning and the keeping| whitewash brush to the trunks of the 
down of insect ravages and fungous/| trees. 
diseases which may attrack them. 

+ - - ~ sd 
. When apple blight appears in the 
orchard, remove the affected limbs 


* * a7 * * 


The orchard that is plowed every 
year has most of its fruiting roots 
just below the reach of the plow. 





at once and burn them. Much valu-| Where orchards are left in grass, the! 


able time may be spent in the orchard |trees run their feeding roots nearer to 


or a continent. It is man’s duty to 
| discover, impose, and adopt. Even 
when there seems to be a defect in 
inature’s plan some equally natural 
|remedy or complement may be 
|found near at hand. 

Science has just discovered that 
the barnacles which make frequent 
docking of vessels in Puget Sound 
|necessary will die if in fresh water. 
A canal is now being dug from’ Seattle 
to Lake Washington, so that a ship 
'by running up a few days into fresh 
water will be self-cleared of the in- 
cumbrances. Just the opposite condi- 
tion prevails in Louisiana, where once 
fresh water streams, have the past 
season become salty through the 
flow backward from the Gulf of 
Mexico. Water hyacinths have for. 
years choked these streams, but the. 
salt water has destroyed them utterly. 
Unfortunately, it does its work so, 
thoroughly that fresh water animal 
life has suffered also, and a new gov- 
ernment service is under way which, 
will have for its object the remedying- 
of the salt water plague. 

* * 7 * +. 
GROWING TOMATOES FOR GAN- 
NING. 

(Written for Successful Farming.) 


The selection of the variety is us- 
ually determined or suggested by the 
canner, smooth, solid, deep red varie- 
ties that ripen even all over being pre- 
ferred, such as the Stone, Trophy and 
Cumberland Red, the latter being the 
favorite in this section (So. New Jer- 
sey). Canners frequently sell, or sup- 
ply free seed of the kind wanted. It 
is sown about April 15 or 20 in this 
latitude and the plants will be ready 
for planting out about May 25 to June 
10; six inches high being. about the 
best size for transplanting, if of a 
stocky growth. Particular attention 
should be paid to the seed bed to in- 
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sure quick germination of the seed, as 
it may not germinate if cold rains 
come, whereas the young plants will 


Stand more cold than is generally 
known or supposed, though of course 
frost will kill them. 


The bed soil should be mellow and 
loamy and located where it will be 
convenient to water if necessary. 

The drills are opened about one 
inch deep, rows one foot part and 
seed sown 3 or 4 to the inch of row. 
This will give a good stand of plants 
if half of them germinate and grow 
and will not be too thick if all suc- 
ceed. The garden drill is a convenient 
tool to use, but one can guage the 
seed better, by hand dropping. 


If the soil is clayey and heavy it 
is a very good plan to cover the 
seed with clear sand in the drills to 
help germinate quickly. It should al- 
so be well firmed all over the bed. 
After the seed has been sown about 
a week and kept watered, if needed, 
a fine sharp rake should be run lightly 
over the row. This will kill weeds, 
and save future labor and give the 
young plants a littie better chance 
to crowd weeds out. 


The plants when very small are like- 
ly to be attacked by the flea beetle, a 
small insect, of which there are sev- 
eral kinds, which punctures the young 
leaves with small holes, retarding the 
growth and often killing many of the 
plants. Sprinkling air slacked lime) 
over the row is as good a preventa- 
tive as any. They are usually not 
troublesome after the plants get the 
fifth and sixth leaves. 

Spraying the plants in the bed a 
few days before planting withBordeaux 
paris green mixture is a nice plan 
and can be done quickly then. It is 
sometimes advisable to spray again 
with Bordeaux about the time plants 
are two thirds-grown in the field to pre-| 
vent rot and blight, the latter being 
very destructive some years and 
spreading rapidly. 

The ground for tomatoes need not 
be very rich. A sod plowed under| 
early gives good results with the 
addition of 200 or 300 lbs per acre, | 
applied in the hill of a complete fertil- 
izer rich in potash and phosphoric) 
acid. The furrows are marked out | 
both ways 4x4 feet, the fertilizer sprin- 
kled at intersection and covered with 
a cultivator ridge leaving the field 
almost level, but sufficiently marked | 
for planting. Planting is best done 
before a shower or in the evening. We 
have found a mechanical hand planter 
that waters as it sets the best method, | 
as the plants are scarcely checked at, 
all and it may be used all day even) 
on hot days. By other methods water- | 
ing may have to be resorted to after| 
planting which is tedious and expen- 
sive. Cultivation should begin assoon | 
as possible after planting and repeat-| 
ed at intervals of 10 days or 2 weeks 


as long as_ the horse can get 
through without damaging the 
vines. Picking begins abont 
the end of July and con- 


tiues until the beginning of October. 
The average crop here is 5 or 6 tons) 


per acre, though some get 8, 
9 and even 12 tons nearly 
every year. They are packed 
into small crates or baskets 


and taken immediately to the cannery. 
There is often much time lost here, as 
the canners object to handling the to- 
matoes more than once. This difficul- 
ty is overcome some by running two 
wagons leaving one ai the cannery and 
bringing the other a few hours after- 





| possible, and about a week before get- 


'in the first row. 
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wards, by which time one’s turn may 
have come to unload. 

Most contracts are written too much! 
in favor of the canner, most of them| 
permitting him on various pretenses 
to refuse tomatoes, or cause delays, 
during the “rush” picking, which al-| 
lows fruit to rot on the vines. This) 
causes farmers to _ retaliate during 
short seasons, and jump their con- 
tracts, shipping to other markets, 
where higher prices may prevail. 
Prices vary from $5 to $10 per ton, 
occasionally going higher during very) 
scarce seasons. The average price 
this year is $8 per ton. This makes 
a fair profit if the crop is good and 
all disposed of. 
Vineland, N. J. Ernest Wykes. | 


| 
* . * * * | 


Just received June copy of your| 
paper and am highly pleased with it. | 
—S. R. Shoemaker, Sinsun City, Cal. | 


* * * * * 


LIMA BEAN CULTURE. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
If living near a suitable market and 
having poles handy, few things pay | 
better than lima beans, but they re) 


| 
| 


any crook is near the top of the pole, 
place that end in the ground, so as to 
avoid any odd appearance in looking 
down the row. About a spoonful of 
guano or hen manure is placed in bot- 
tom of furrow. Some plant on both 
sides of pole; in doing this divide the 
quantity of fertilizer, putting one-half 
on each side of pole. 

With your team haul some short 
and well rotted manure—horse and 
hog makes good combination. A 
shovel full of this is now placed on 
the furrows, putting one-half on each 
side of the pole, driving up the rows 
where poles were left out, the third 
row first so as to have two rows on 
each side of team, as that is as far as 
one can conveniently work from the 
wagon. After planting the first row, 
leave out every fifth one, and have 
the poles out of the way of wagon 
Place the fertilizer the last thing in 
row behind wagon, in rows omitted. 
The holes can then be made and poles 
stuck. Take a one-horse plow and 
throw a good furrow on each side of 
pole, covering the manure well, leav- 
ing it in that manner until ready to 





A CANADIAN GROWN SQUASH. 





quire considerable work and atten- 
tion. We plow the ground as early as 


ting the ground ready for planting, we 
harrow two ways and then mark out 
four feet apart, going twice in row, 
making furrows good and deep; then 
taking a pointed iron rod or crowbar, 
we make holes in bottom of furrow 
four feet apart (some plant three and 
a half feet apart in row,) leaving out 
every fifth row to drive in to take the 
fertilizer. We distribute the poles, 
laying them across rows near the 
holes. The poles should be either oak 
or white cedar, cut from eight to nine 
feet—better eight feet—sharpened at 
larger end. 

The second furrow should be made 
just prior to making the holes, as they 
can be made better when dirt is fresh. | 
Stick two poles in the ground at the 
time furrows are made, placing them 
Commence planting 
by commencing at the other end of} 
row, facing each time pole is set to) 
the poles at the other end of the row, | 
so as to get poles straight in furrow, | 
provided the furrow is near straight. | 
Put the poles down hard and firm; if| 





plant, which should be as soon as the 
danger of frost is past, or a week be- 


fore, as it will not hurt beans before 
coming up. Level the ground around 
the pole; push two beans down about 
four inches from the pole, placing 
them a couple of inches apart and 
two on each side, if you have plenty 
of seed; if not, one on each side, but 
two is better; then you can thin out if 
too many come up. Push beans with 
eyes down in moist dirt about an 
inch from the manure; as you cannot 
judge the distance you will have to 
guess this. Cover with moist dirt two 
inches or more, according to the na- 
ture of the ground; cover deeper in 
dry soil. The soil should be good 
loam, not too high. Sandy soil is 
good if an early crop is wanted. When 
the beans come up begin cultivation. 
W. L. Chester. 
Camden, N. J. 


* * * * t 


I am getting four different farm pa- 
pers and your paper is worth the 
other three, because it contains every- 
thing of use to the farmers.—Perry C. 
Heples, Oak Ridge, Pa. 
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times as much as a scrub horse; be- 
sides the profitableness of growing 
the better animal, there is always a 
demand for such stock, even when 


poor animals are a drag on the mar- 
ket. 





Plowing under a good sod is one of 
the cheapest ways of manuring. 
. = a - a 


It is an exceptional case when it 
js advisable to increase the quantity 
of the manure at the expense of the 
quality. 

6 7 * . - 

To make the best quality of ma- 
nure, it is necessary to use good feed 
and plenty of it. 

* 7 Sd : : 

Exercise is as essential to the 
gowth of young animals as the right 
kind of food and treatment. 

7 * ~ aa e 


The escaping ammonia from the ma- 
ture, unless all stables are kept clean, 
often causes sore eyes and lung trou- 


bles. 
. * * * « 


‘In nearly all cases, vegetables 
gown in a rich soil are much more 
tender and palatable than those grown 
in a thin soil. 

. . o . - 


Every quart of skim-milk bought or 
fed on the farm adds that much to the 
fertility of the soil, allowing, of 
course, for that removed by the ani- 
nal sold. It contains all the elements 
of fertility. 


: * ° 7 . 


It is often the case that as sows 
become old, they are apt to be ill- 
tempered and care must be exercised 
in caring for them for a few days after 
farrowing at least, or she may be 
cme excited and injure her pigs. 

* * 7. * a 

With dairy cows, as with other 
stock, a change of feed is necessary, 
th as contributing to the general 
health of the animal and as a means 
of stimulating the digestive organs, 
a increasing the secretion of 
muK, 

. « * : : 

Even in summer when there is 
jlenty of good pasturage, it is a mis- 
ake to feed your ungrowthy animals, 
4% it is largely a waste of feed. It 
is better and more economical to se- 
let, smooth, thrifty, growthy animals 
‘0 feed, even at a greater cost. 

o . t 7. a. 

_The butter fat of milk is in the con- 
tition of minute globules. These are 
cllected into a mass, by the impac- 
ton of churning. Any after working 
that destroys the natural grain or 
texture of the butter thereby destroys 
‘S keeping qualities. 

. aa * * » 
The usefulness of a horse may often 
determined by the time at which 
te is first handled. Usually sulky and 

‘cious dispositioned horses grow 
Yorse as the animals grow older, and 
hese faults may often be avoided by 
Moper training when quite young. 

eos © 6 '8 

A horse of superior excellence, and 
b8sessine many good qualities, will 
terally command from two to three 





the pores of the skin, as well as by 
means of their lungs. Dirt stops up 
these pores and throws greater bur- 
dens upon the lungs, promoting dis- 
ease and acting prejudicially to the 
products as food for human consump- 
tion. There should be free and con- 
stant communication between the air 
and the pores, which is prevented by 
dirt on the skin. Rubbing and groom- 
ing promotes this kind of healthful- 
ness. 


1) 
; (all * * *« * *& 
The food supplied to animals should 
vary with the age, and the object in 
view of the feeding. Some animals 
fatten easily; such are unusually 
sound, strong and of easy, happy tem- 
perament, that get through life with- 
out fretting. Others are nervous in 
temper; take life hard; fret a good 
deal over any restraint, and are slow 
and often dainty feeders. Such ani- 
mals do not thrive well, and fatten 
quite slowly. There is little satisfac- 
tion in handling or feeding such. 


Hogs should always have plenty of 
good, pure, water to drink. They 
should never be allowed to drink out 
of a stagnant pool which is reeking 
with disease germs. With the auto- 
matic drinking fountain now to be had 
cheaply, this can easily be done. 

In selecting between extremes, the 
dam should be the larger and coarser. 
This will insure her to be an animal 
that can carry a large litter and have 
them easily. Then if you want to 
down this coarseness, do it with the 
sire, who should be of a more compact 
form. 


A poor appetite in any farm animal 
is against its doing its best, no mat- 
ter where it is working, in the dairy 
or with the plow. Therefore, in feed- 
ing animals it is a safe rule to only 
give what is readily eaten up clean, 
and to give a good variety, as both 
of these items aid to maintain a good 
appetite. 


So far as is possible after a mare 
foals, she should not be worked too 
hard, but run in a good pasture with 
free access to clean, fresh water. 
She should also have some grain feed 
of a nature that will increase the 
flow of milk, and also to keep her in 
a good condition. An impoverished 
mare cannot give as rich milk as one 
in good flesh, fed on good milk-form- 
ing food. “Oats, bran or middlings 
are better than corn, as they are not 
so heating, and are better food and 
muscle formers, than corn. 

* 7 os - - 


Successful Farming renders advice 
that farmers otherwise might not be 
able to obtain. I am pleased with it.— 
R. Dalton, Faith, Ark. 


One special advantage in keeping 
stock in this condition at this time is 
that much better opportunity is offer- 
ed of being able to take advantage of 
any rise in the market should we see 
fit. Stock in a good condition are al- 
ways marketable, and can be sold at 
a fair price even when other stock. go 


begging. 


. . . * * 


A horse is often supposed to be out 
of eondition in some important par- 
ticular, when he is simply suffering 
from the effects of bad driving. Bad 
driving will often fatally injure a 
horse in a few miles, while skillful 
driving will make the journey in less 
time and leave the horse comparative- 
ly fresh. Drive slew when the horse 
is full of food, but after the muscles 
are limbered and the system emptied, 
increase the speed; then check up 
and let the horse cool off before stop- 
ping, and there will be less danger of 
taking cold, and of stiff muscles and 
less necessity of rubbing down. 
Never keep the same gait and speed 
for a long time, for a change of gait 
is, in a measure, a rest. 

Stock of any kind intended to be)! * ¢* * # * 
marketed early in the fall should be| Successful Farming contains many 
a in a good, ‘hifty eaten pointers for stockmen and farm- 
While under average} conditions it/ ers. I like it—Frank B. Griffin, Mus- 
is not usually advisable to attempt ego Heights, Mich. 
to fatten stock whil@ th® weather is| ‘nese 
hot and dry, it is * best, especially | . 
with those intended for market, to! Diseases always lu in filth. This 
keep in a condition that only a short! being true, the clegfer the stables 
feeding with a good fattening ration | 2nd surroundings where\the stock are 
will be necessary to properly finish kept, the less liable they are to di- 
for market. | sease. 

+ * 7 . . . - = 7 . 

Cane, to be made into molasses,| Stock thrive better, and there is 
should be cut as soog as it begins Jess waste of grass in the pastures, if 
to go to seed. Cut and lay in piles|the stock can be changed from one 
and then strip, in cutting, if a little | pasture to another every two or three 
care is taken to drop the seed into | weeks. 
piles it will save much labor in gath-| 4 sooq time to change {s just after 
ering it up. Arrangements should be), pain. The grass in the new pasture 
made to have it manufactured 88 s000' will be fresher and cleaner Just after 

° |\a rain, while a e same time the 
out very be mee: and ant is igre grass in the old.pasture will make a 
a risk of souring. © leaves an quicker start to grow. In making the 
| most out of the pastures, it is quite 

} 











seed make a good feed, and should be 
an item to have all of the grass eaten 


gathered up and saved. 
©. 3 rete | down evenly, and a change of pastures 
Animals breathe, as it were, through’ helps materially in this. 
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t A TRIP THROUGH PALESTINE. 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 


+ 


By WALTER D. COLE, La Fayette. Indiana. 


» phpbb bhp bhp pap pa ppha bhp pba bhp apap papa anal 


have 
day 


If we would 
ception of present 
Palestine, we must remember that 
great changes have taken place in 
this land, since the old days of which 
we have read so much. The people 
have changed, the government has 
changed, industry and commerce con- 
ditions have changed; the only things | 
that remain as they once were, are 
graphical features of the country. 
Even these, especially the mountains, | 
have changed somewhat, in the chang- 
ed conditions of the people, and the 
ravages of the elements. 

Time was when the mountains were 


a proper con- 


conditions in 


ee 





crop. The taxes are farmed out, and 
the rate of taxation is fixed only by 
the ability of the publican to extort, 
by almost any means he may choosé, 
from the poor down-trodden subjects. 
We found instances where as high as 
ninety per cent had been collected. 
The wages of an able-bodied man in 
the agricultural districts of Palestine 
is from three to six cents a day. 

A glance at the map reminds us 
that the country is very mountainous, 
through a large part of its extent. 
The scenery is nowhere of striking 
beauty, tho’ in some places, it is of 
striking interest. 
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IN AN OLIVE GROVE. 





terraced to their summits, and smil- 
ing with vineyards and when the 
valleys and plains were silvery with 
the sheen of the olive trees, and 
plumed with grounded palms; when 
everywhere the fig and pomegranate 
yielded their fruit in rich abundance. 
Now the mountains are washed quite 
bare by the torrents, with here and 
there a tuft of grass furnishing scant 
pasture for the flocks of sheep, and 
goats, which nomadic Bedouins lead 
along the steeps. 

When once a prosperous and, for 
the most part, contented people, en- 
joyed their rights, and worshipped 
their living god, now the tyrants hand 
rests heavy, and the worst govern- 
ment in the world blasts and curses 
the Holy Land. Everywhere under 
Turkish rule, the conditions are un- 
speakably bad, there are few induce- 
ments to thrift or progress. The 
government is one of murder, infamy 
and corruption. About the only way 
to get along is to have nothing, and 
know nothing. If a subject has any- 
thing it will be confiscated, if he 
knows anything he will be erased, | 
lest he come in the way of the ambi- | 
tions of someone. 

It is easy to see that under such : 
conditions things go from bad) 
to worse, and, as yet, there is not 
even a remote prospect of a change 
for the better. The titles to land are 
mostly in the shape of government 
leases, which are very insecure; the 
sower of a crop is never certain 
that he is to be the reaper of the same 








From the summit of Mt. Olivet a 
scene spreads out which cannot be 


surpassed in its intcrest to the Bible 
student, and from the mountain back 
of Nazareth is one of the really grand 
views in Palestine. The Carmel 
range runs angling across the country 


j 





mountain of Galilee. South of th 
Carmel range, and bordering on the 
Mediterranean, is the broad fertj, 
plain of Sharon. Here and then 
|among the mountains are cultivatah) 
}areas of less extent, like the plain ¢ 
| Dothan, but wherever there is arab, 
|land, whether it be in small or large 
|areas, it is so plentifully strewn with 
|rocks, that the agricultural imple 
ments with which we are familig 
would be quite useless. 

Seeders and harvesters are wy. 
known; the plow is a rude implement 
made of a crooked stick, with an ir 
attachment, not unlike a harrow tooth 
or an exceedingly narrow Cultivator 
shovel, it has but one handle. With 
this implement the ground is scrate) 
ed back and forth, no furrow being 


turned. In sections where the vine js 
grown. An implement like a ver 
heavy hoe, or matiock, is used to 


loosen the soil between the rows. 
In the grain growing sections, a 
implement closely resembling a key. 
hole saw, without the teeth, is usej 
for taking the tares out of the wheat 
In the spring time no sight is mor 
common than a row of women, making 
their way across a grain field, on.their 





knees, taking out the  tares, ani 
binding them into bundles to hk 
burned. This burning process doe 


not take place out of doors, as we 
might think, but in the rude stove 
Fuel is so scarce that nothing combus 
tible, however small, is allowed to go 
to waste. Much of the food is ofa 
Kind which does not require fire in its 
preparation, and the burning of fud 
simply for warmth would be an im 
possible extravagance. 

The chief cereal product is a small 
grain, closely resembling _ barley. 
When ripe it is harvested by hani 
and thrashed with a flail or beneath 
the feet of cattle. The women 
grind it in a rude mill, and bake the 
flour, without bolting, into a coarse 
dark-colored cake, about the size of 
a pan cake. One or two of these, with 
a fig or two, and a handful of walnuts, 
constitutes a day’s ration for a work 
ing man. 

On the Sharon plain, in the vicinity 
of Jaffa, oranges of splendid quality 
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from the Jordan to the Mediterranean,|are grown. 
about midway of its extent north and|that no where else in the worl 


south. North of the Carmel range is|such oranges 
plain of|heavy and luscious, and the tra 


a fertile plain called the 
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It is quite safe to 






to be found; 
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fom the occident is delighted to 
know that these are to be had in plen- 
tiful supply. 

In the season of blossoms, if the 


we Ya 


the 
small, 
They would make a poor show at a 


fields, cows are 
scrubby mongrels. 


work in 


used; 


For 
most 


cattle fair. They are not kept for 
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breeze be off shore the fragrance of 
the orchards greets the traveler while | 
he is yet some distance out at sea. 

There is no place in this land so} 
remote, or so squalid that common 
barn yard fowls are not to be found. | 
To the traveler who-realizes that a 
continent and an ocean are between 
him and his home, the crowing of a 
rooster is comforting; and, to one who 
fears that. provisions may be scarce, 
the cackling of a hen is reassuring. 
Eggs are to be had almost anywhere, 
though the fuel to cook them, must 
be transported on the back of a 
donkey from the nearest port in the 
sea. Larger or smaller flocks of sheep | 
and goats are seen, at frequent inter-| 
vals, where any pasture is to be had,| 
and the habits of the shepherd with| 
his flock are as they were in the days 
of David. 

In general it may be said that, tho’ 
the people have changed, their cus- 
toms have not changed, in three 
thousand years. As things were done 
then, they are done now; and each 
nile of travel shows some illustration, 
which throws light on some part of 
the Scripture record. Horses are eee 


| 











IN GALILEE. 





milk, so much as to drag the plow, 
goats being the chief source of dairy 
supply. 





19 
found. From Jerusalem to Jerico, 
from Jerusalem to Jaffa, and from 


Jerusalem to Hebron, via Bethlehem, 
are fair roads, elsewhere there are 
none. From Haifa ito Nazareth there 
is a track, built by the Germans, in 
1898, on the occasion of the visit of 
the Emperor to Palestine; but this is 
now in a very bad state of dilapida- 
tion. Again and again the people have 
been taxed to build a road system, 
including a highway from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem, by way of Samaria and 
Nablows, and again and again the tax 
has been paid, only to be consumed 
in the excesses of corrupt government 
officials. There is a railroad from 
Jeffa to Jerusalem, tho’ it would hard- 
ly have a rating among the first-class 


|roads in our own country. 


Sometimes a question is asked 


| concerning the future of Palestine, es- 


| pecially 


of the present 
In reply it might 


in view 
Zionistic movement. 


| be said that there is no future for it 


until the Turkish rule is broken, and 
the prospect of this seems very re- 
mote indeed. Ever if the Turkish 
rule were broken it is not easy to see 
what there is there to make a coun- 
try. It has no timber, no mines, so 
far as discovered, no fuel, and no mar- 
lrets any where near. It has no har- 
bors, and no port which a ship can 
enter. In the old days it was on the 
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IMPLEMENT HOUSE IN EPHESUS. 


humerous. These are used in trans-| 


portation. 


The roads are very poor, but few 
highways, worth the name, are to be 
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caravan, routes between Egypt and 
Damascus and between Europe and 
the Indies, now this commerce is by 
sea, thro’ the Suez canal. While it has 
some fertile areas, it can never come 
into competition with the cereal pro- 
ducing countries of Europe and 
America. Under a good government 
there might be developed a fair de- 
gree of prosperity, but it is too small 
to be a factor in the world’s affairs. 
There are very few Jews in Palestine, 
except in Jerusalem. and how many 
there are there no one knows, for no 
census:is taken in the Turkish Em- 
yire. There are some expections, but, 
for the most part, tue Jews of Jeru- 
salem are a poor lot. Their quarters 
of the city is the filthiest, and that is 
seying a good deal. Palestine will 
always be a country of the greatest 
religious and historic interest, but the 
prospects of agrich'!tural or commer- 
cial greatness are not very bright. 
* * * + > 

Successful Farming is the best pa- 
per I have ever taken.—Mrs. David 
Stain, Sullivan, [linois. 
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REMINISCENCE. 


(Written for Successful Farming.) 


O why should some temple of olden be 
shorn 

Of the gold 
its shrine— 

in place of the robin, the sad 
voicing loon 

By the ivy-twined woods and old 

lanes? 


which once brightend 


And 


O why the lilacs of once genial o’er- 
grown 
the 
thorn, 
And neglect take the place of interest 
shown 
In the blooms of the days that are 
gone? 


By brambles of nettle and 


The lilacs of friendship, the roses fra- 
ternal, 
Whose sheen and whose fragrance 
enthused the scene— 
Of the bowers of the festive, and cir- 
cles of social 
In the bright, sacred days that have 
been! 


Engrossedin maternal pursuit of gain, 

We pass whereof by old fancies 
sown— 

Till like some half forgotten dream— 

The wayside blooms, of the years 
begone. 


In our reveries, like specters, the old 
times come 
And repeople each by field and glen; 
And again, like an exile, returned to 
old home, 
We live o’er 
been! 


the days that 


—Esaep F. Kirrem. 


€ * * * * 


THE PERFUME OF FLOWERS. 


_ Recent investigations have shown | 


that the perfume of flowers is often 


increased by growing under colored | 
glass, that some plants are fragrant | 


only at night and others only in hot 


sunshine, that the seasons affect the | 
and that temperate climates | 


odors, 
are more favorable than tropical ones. 
These perfumes powerfully affect the 
human organism, often producing a 
kind of intoxication, and sometimes 
even giving rise to serious nervous 
troubles. The vapors 


sences—such as cinnamon, lavender 


and encalyptus—have proven power-| 


ful antiseptics, and flowers of delicate 
perfumes quiet the nerves of invalids. 
Flowers harmful to the sick, on the 
other hand, are the violet, lily of the 
valley, and carnation. 

. - + o 


How To Be A Good Manager. 
(Written For Successful Farming) 
Some housewives have an idea that 

good management consists in always 
being in a hurry and bustle, hence 
they are on their feet from morning 
until night, and this habit of rush and 
haste takes possession of some wives 
and mothers, and the end is nervous 
prostration, or a general break-down. 
No! no! my dear sister woman, the 
good managers in household affairs 
are those who can secure for them- 
selves an hour each day for that 
healthful repose and rest so necess# 
ary to every human heart. 

Of course, in writing for a farm 
paper, you naturally suppose a farm- 
er’s wife and daughters will be the 
ones most interested, and as “Success 
ful Farming” goes into hundreds of 
homes, I would be glad, even in a 
small way, 
ened busy wife and mother, striving 


have | 


of most es-, 


'strength, but perhaps envokes a great 


‘in, and thus she saves my time. This 
‘spring I plowed a ten acre orchard of 


to help some over-burd-| 





to do her duty, yet not giving herself 


time for the sweet companionship with | jury. 


husband and children. 

Every woman loves to be thought 
a good manager, but you are not one 
unless you strive to get every little 
help and device for lessening labor. 
For instance, the washing of dishes 
three times a day is a burden to some. | 
Don’t stand to do this, as so many do; | 
have an easy chair at your table with 
easy cushion; have plenty of mops to 
save your hands and use borax in the 
water, to cut and cleanse the grease 
quickly; keep plenty of nice, dry tea- 
towels; keep a waiter to set the dish- 
es in after being washed. I can't | 
tell you of but a few helps at a time, | 
but I will come again with something | 
helpful. I make it a study to hunt up| 
labor-saving methods. 

Sarah H. Henton. 


* * * * * 


THE FARMER AND HIS WIFE. 


(By L. W. Greathouse, ‘Neosho, Mo.) 

Theory together with a little prac- 
tice teaches me that the most profi- 
table returns from the farm can be 
had as well as the greatest amount 
of enjoyment realized by a systematic 
co-operation of the farmer and his 
wife in the daily duties of farm life. 
My wife and I try to arrange all work 


| work; in the field, in the garden, s 


ST 
| the same time save all trees from jp. 
My wife helped me do this by 
| holding back the little trees so I wy 
|}enabled to plow near them withoy 
injury. We succeeded in plowing the 
field without a great deal of troub 
and I feel amply paid for helping he 
/wash the clothing. 

This principle of co-operation, wy 
strictly adhere to in doing all oy 





mong the chickens and in the house 
As to our making money, well, we 
make a little, and if you don’t thin 
we live happy, just come down api 
see us. 

. . o * * 


Am well pleased with Successfyj 
Farming. Prof. Holden’s article 
“Corn,” is well worth the price of, 
year’s subscription.—Chas. M. Burke 
Walnut, Iowa. 


7 - + * *# 


If you are troubled with the ros 
slug, which is a soft green wom 
about one-quarter of an inch long, o 
with the aphis, which is a green fly, 
or with the red spider, take some 
tobacco stems and boil in hot water; 
allow the water to become warm ani 
then give the plants a_ thorough 
drenching with a sprinkler, turnin 
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that is to be done about the place so 


that I can help her accomplish her 
hardest tasks and she, in turn, can 
be of service to me in helping me 
along with my work. Both working 
together in this way we are enabled 
to execute more of the pressing du- 
ties which devolve upon the farmer, 
especially in the springtime, and do 
the work with much greater ease. My 
wife does the washing, I draw the wat- 
er and do all the hard rubbing. This 
lessens the task, preserves her health 
and saves time for her in the execu- 
tion of her house-hold duties. But 
you say; where do I gain anything by 
helping my wife wash? I will tell 
you. As scon as the washing is done, 
my wife goes with me to the field. 
Any work that requires but little 


amount of time she is glad to engage 


young trees on stumpy land. If you 
have ever plowed a field of that nature 








HAIFA, PALESTINE. 


the bush, so as to wet the under sid? 
of the leaves.. Some add soap-suél 
made from whale oil or carbolic 80a) 


Or, procure some tobacco dust fron 
your druggist or florist and sift # 
over the plants. 








BLACK KID FEET are the 
feet for stockings. They are 
made of strongest two-thread 
eotton, in white or fast black, 














with tripple heels and toes, and 
are used to re-foot good stock- 
ing tops the feet of which have 
been worn out. 


Why They Are “Good Things” 


They save work. 

They save time. 

They save money. 

They are easy to use. 

They Go away with darning. 
They make old stockings new. 
They are the friends of every 

















mother 
If your dealer does not handle 
them send us an order. 10c & 
pair prepaid. Iowa Knitting 











you will at once know how difficult 
it is to plow the ground well and at 





Co., 442 E. Grand Avenue, Des Mob 
Agents Wanted. 
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AN EVEN DOZEN PIANOS FREE! 
BIGGEST DEAL EVER MADE! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING has just bought of the Schiller Piano 
Co. an even dozen of their well known high grade standard 
$350.00 Pianos. These we are going to give our readers. Read 

about the bargain we got and the bargain we offer our readers. 


OUR LYVURCHASE. 


The Schiller Co. realizes the value of advertising. They have one of the best pianos made 
and they wish everybody to know it. For that reason they gave us wholesale prices on these 
pianos and on top of that take a large portion of the cost to us in advertising space in Successful 
Farming which they count the same as cash to them. Now we are anxious for circulation. We 
are anxious to have every good up-to-date progressive farmer in the United States who wishes to 
learn “Successful Farming” to read our paper. For this reason we are going to figure in this deal 
that the advertising we give the Schiller Co. costs us nothing—that we can afford to give this to 
our readers to help circulate Successful Farming. This makes the price of the pianos to our club 
raisers very low. So low that if any one of you sent us a check for the whole amount without 
the names of subscribers we would return your check. THE PIANOS ARE NOT FOR SALE AT 
THE PRICE WE OFFER TO GIVE THEM ON SUBSCRIPTION. Considering the way we get 
these and the fact we are giving you the large amount of advertising which we have traded the 
Schiller Co. we can give to twelve of our readers one of these elegant $350.00 Schiller Pianos at a 
bargain. They are absolutely guaranteed to be first-class and if any musician in your town finds 
any fault with it whatever you put iton the cars and send it back to us, AND WE WILL PAY 
THE FREIGHT and we will return you your full amount of money paid. We refer you to R. G 
Dun & Co., Bradstreets, or any Bank in Des Moines as to whether our guarantee is good. 

To the first twelve subscribers sending us a list of ONLY 450 subscribers, at 50 cents each 
a total amount of cash of $225.00, we will give one of these $350.00 Pianos. THINK OF IT! If 
we did not pay a whole lot of advertising on these pianos, which we are throwing in free, we could 
not near do it. We mean it when we say thet if you sent us a draft for $225.00 without the list 
of bona fide subscriptions, we would not send you one of these pianos. We could not afford to. 
Every subscriber we secure makes our paper that much more valuable and it is by getting the 
subscribers that we get our profit. If you took the whole dozen you could not have them at 
$225.00 each. The only way you can have one is by getting 450 subscribers to Successful Farm- 
ing at 50 cents each and send us the $225.00. You cannot do this in a minute but you can do it 
in a very short time. Dozens and dozens will pay two, three and four years to Successful Farming 
at 50 cents to help you along. All you need to do is to show it. Noone subscriber will be allowed 
to pay more than $5.00 on subscription under this offer and we will not send a paper to the dif- 
ferent members of the same family living in the same house. We give you until Oct. Ist to get in 
your subscriptions. 


WE WILL RESERVE A PIANO FOR YOU! 


Twelve pianos are all we can give on these terms. The first twelve will be the lucky twe'vo: 
In order that you may be sure there will be a piano left for you we will reserve one for you upon 
receipt of $10.00 as a deposit on subscription to count as an evidence of good faith. After these 
twelve have been reserved we must return the $10.00 of all those heard from so if you want to be 
one of the lucky twelve get in your $10.00 and request to hold one for you. You need aot 
take subscriptions for this first $10.00 before you sendin unless you wish. You can send this 











| yourself and take subscriptions later and the first twenty names you send will be counted as paid 


for, or you can take subscriptions first to make up the $10.00 if you wish. We do not believe it 
will be long, however, until these twelve pianos are snapped up. You can get store keepers to 

he!p you, get friends in other towns to help you, canvass your own neighborhood. It will not take 
| long to raise 450 subscriptions. Just think of it only $225.00 on subscription for a piano which 

if everybody does not say is one of the finest that ever came into your neighborhood you may re- 
turn and get your money all back. A piano you cannot buy for less than $350.00. A piano for 
which we have paid a good round cash price and over $100.00 in advertising, which we are throw- 
| ing in free. 

Surely it will not be hard to get subscriptions for Successful Farming. Many are sending in 
the subscriptions of their friends now because they like it so well. Itisallupto you. If you wish 
one of these twelve pianos write us at once sending your first payment of $10.00 as an evidence 
you mean business and we will reserve one for you. If they are all gone we will return your 
$10.00. Don’t let this chance go by. Address 





|PIANO DEPT, SUCCESSFUL FARMING, DES MOINES, IOWA, | 
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THE HOME CIRCLE } 





This department is conducted by Ruth Forest, 


Dea Moines, lowa,to whom all communica- 
tions shou be addressed. Write care of 
L FARMING °* o% 
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“Of all appeals—although 
I grant the power of pathos and 
gold, 
beauty,flattery, 
ling—no 


wer are * uP ee 


of 


of threats, a_ shil- 


Meeiod’s more sure at moments to 
take hold 

Of the best feelings of mankind, 
which grow 

More tender as we every day behold, 

Than that all-soft’ning, overpow- 
ering knell, 

The toscin of the soul—the din- | 


—Byron. 
. 


ner bell.” 
7 +. 7 f 


GOOD RECEIPTS. 


Preserving Green Beans.—Some 
years ago my mother had a vegetable | 
garden, and had more beans and 
peas than she could use in summer. | 


So she shelled the peas, boiled them | ~“~vyvyyvyeyrrrrryrreererrrrxrxrrww wnm—rvwmw*ro™~"” 


for five minutes, and then spread them | 
out to dry. When perfectly dry she | 
put them into paper .bags and kept | 
them in the attic. The peas must | 
not be riper than as you would use| 
them in the summer. Soaked for 
a while before using they were just | 
as good as canned peas, and not harm- 
ful. The deans she shelled and boiled 
gor five minutes, and then put them | 
on a string—but do not let them touch | 
as they will mould—and dried by the! 
stove. When perfectly dry she kept | 
them in the same way as the peas. | 
When ready to use, put them into| 
boiline water and boil thirty minutes, | 
drain, put again into boiling water; | 
drain. then again into boiling water 


salted. and cook until tender. They 
are just like fresh beans. It is more 
trouble than canned beans, but I 


think more satisfactory. 
* + * * . 


Frozen Whipped Cream and Chocolate. 

One-half pound of chocolate, six 
ounces of sugar, milk, and one quart 
of whipped cream. Have the cream 
ice cold, and if it is whipped with an 
egg beater, stand it in a dish of ice 
water, skim off the frost as it rises, 
until all is whipped, then place on 
ice. If the cream is too rich and too 
thick to pour, it must be _ diluted 
with a little sweet milk, or else it 
will turn into butter while whipping 
it. If not rich enough it will not 
whip well either. If cream cannot be 
had in large quantities, whip the white 
of an egg to a very stiff froth, and mix | 
it with the cream already whipped. 
Mix the chocolate and sugar over the 
fire with enough milk to make a 
smooth, thick paste, remove from the 
stove and stir until cold, mix with 
it the whipped cream, pour into a 
mould, pack closely in pounded ice 
and salt, and let it remain two or 
three hours. When ready to serve, dip 
the mould in warm water and turn 
out the cream, having the dish upon 
which it is served very cold, also the 
individual dishes. 

* * * * * 
Smothered Chicken. 

Dress two young chickens, and cut 
them open the length of the back. 
Place in a baking pan; season with 
salt and pepper, sprinkle with flour, 
and lay over them a few slices of 
ripe tomatoes. Pour over all nearly 
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a cup full of melted butter, and about 


a quart of boiling water. Cover with 
a deep pan closely, to keep in the 
steam, and place in the oven. When 
tender, remove the cover and let them 
brown slightly. The tomatoes may 
be omitted, but those who are fond 


f them, will think them an improve- 
ment. 
* * * ~ * 


Spiced Currants. 


Six pints of currants, three pints 
of sugar, one pint of vinegar, two 
teaspoonsful of cinnamon, one tea- 


spoonful of cloves, one-half teaspoor- 
ful of salt, and one teaspoonful of pep- 
per. Put into a graniteware kettle 
and boil all together for half an hour. 
It is much like a spiced jam, and is 
excellent with meats. 

* * * > * 


Raspberry Ice Cream. 
One quart of cream, three pints of 


raspberries, and two cupfuls of 
sugar. Put one-half of the sugar and 


|eream into a double boiler; stir until 


the sugar is dissolved and the cream 
sealded, then set aside to cool. 
Sprinkle the remaining cupful of 





bread, do not heat the yeast; just use 
it cold, and set in a warm place to 
rise, but do not set to rise over night, 
but just set it in the morning after 
you have made the yeast; that is to 
say, if you want to bake bread on 
Wednesday, just set your yeast on 
Tuesday night, and Wednesday morn- 
ing set your yeast to bake, as it will 
rise in a few minutes. Do not keep 
the yeast longer than a week or three 
or four days, as it is not as good as it 
is when made fresh. When you use 
the last quart, always make it fresh 
again, as you did the first time. 
Mrs. W. A. Conve. 

Toledo, O. 

* 7 +. + * 
MAKING BREAD. 

In the morning I start my 
bread by pouring the entire mix- 
ture in the usual quantity of flour, 
with sufficient warm water added to 
make the required amount of bread. 
Now mix this mass thoroughly into 
a firm, sound loaf, using all the flour 
that it will hold; then set it in a warm 
place to rise. Setting the bread pan 
into another pan of warm water will 
hasten the process of rising very ma- 














OUR PET. 
sugar over the berries. Mash them, terially. When light, mix into loaves 
cover, and let stand an hour. Put a/and let rise sufficiently; then bake. 


square of cheesecloth over a_ large 
bowl, turn in the sweetened berries, 
double up the ends of the cloth and 
wring the juice and pulp through it. 
Add juice of one lemon. Add the 
cold cream to the scalded cream. 
When chilled, turn in the strained 
raspberries and finish freezing. 
* . 7 * * 


I have received three copies of your 
paper and I must say I am delighted 
with it. I wish it were a weekly in- 
stead of a monthly.—Lizzie Lowe, 
Baily Head, Texas. 

* * * * « 
POTATO YEAST. 

Take two large potatoes and peal 
them; boil in two quarts of water; 
drain the water off the potatoes in a 
half gallon jar; mash the potatoes 
very fine. Take one .cup of flour or 
more if liked; one and one-half cakes 
of yeast; put all together and let the 
mixture rise over night; in the morn- 
ing add a little more cold water so 
as to make two quarts of yeast. 

When you make your sponge up for 








Mrs. Nannie Wygol. 

Radcliffe, W. Va. 

x * “ . * 
THE CHARITY LUNCHEON. 
(By T. Celestine Cummings, Auburt, 

Wisconsin.) 

Twelve ladies combined in a novel 
manner to raise funds for a charitable 
purpose. One was elected by vote to 
get up the luncheon. She was to sho¥ 
what she could do in the way of pre 
paring an appetizing and attractive 
menu for the least possible outlay, 
each of the eleven ladies to drop into 
the “ginger jar” a duplicate amount to 
that expended on the luncheon. It 
taxed the resources of the hostess 0 
carry out the plan, but she made it & 
success. Her table was daintily 4 
pointed with its damask and dishes. 

I took a large, rustic straw flat 
placed it in the center of the 
and set a jar filled with water in 
middle of it; then inserting 8 
through the first rows of the Di 
drew them together sufficiently to 
form a pretty shaped basket and ® 
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RENOVATING LARD. 

Dear Editor:—We are _ receiving! 
your Magazine, and must say it is an! 
up-to-date one, as we all enjoy reading | 
it very much indeed. 

Have any of the farmers’ wives 
tried this way of renovating lard? I 
think it quite a good way. To freshen 








MARK THE STOCKINGS. 


Before using, mark each pair alike 
and each pair different, by working 
herring bone at the top, or even with 
white cotton; then they are easily 
separted when in the wash, or to be 
mended and worn. It is a great idea. 

a 7 * + of 


them. A trip to the orchard and back| 
with armfuls of fragrant pink and! 
white blossoms; these were loosely | 
grouped in the jar of water and al- 
lowed to spill gracefully over the sides 
and trail on the table cover; sprays 
were lain at each plate, and scattered 
here and there on the table; between 











dishes, tomato cups and a pond lily 
salad were placed at each plate. 
rest of the menu was as follows: 

Cream tomato soup with wafers. 

Roast chicken with 
gravy. 

Creamed potatoes. 

Green peas. 

Cress Sandwiches. 

Strawberry sherbet. 

Cold ham. 

Cranberry jelly. 

Ice cream, cake and coffee. 

As the vegetables and strawberries 
came from the garden, these were not 
itemized, only the staple groceries and 


produce that is usually sold and bought | 


by farmers, the _ buttermilk, 
cream, chickens, and so on. 
Bread for sandwiches and dressing .05 


esss, 


Ce Se, Gn nick bixcmsncekwaees 10} 


Eggs 1% dozen (.15) mayonnaise (.05) 
Cream for coffee and ice cream 1 qt .15 
Two quarts milk (.10) sugar (.10) .20 
Cake (.20) cold ham (.20)........ .40 





Wafers, pepper and salt (.05) 
CE. CE kéwassadeccseacanaa .30 
EG dt tlei di dmien ekaes ove os OLD 


For the lily salads, arrange crisp let- 


tuce leaves on pretty dishes, and drop! 


a little shredded lettuce in the center 
for a nest for the lily, which is formed 
from the white of a hard boiled egg 
cut lengthwise in eight pieces for the 
petals, and the crumbled yolks form 
the center. The mayonnaise dressing 
was passed around in a pretty glass) 
bowl after the guests were seated, so 
not to mar the lovely effect of these) 
salads. For tomato cups I chose large, | 
fine, red tomatoes; with a sharp knife | 
cut off the stem and carefully scooped | 
out the pulp; 


woodland—and some of the mayon- 


naise and returned to the shells. They! f 


were placed on little dishes and gar- 
nished with sprigs of parsley. 


“BOY FRIENDS.” 





The 


dressing and 


this was mixed with, = 
ground fine nuts—a product of the) NIN 


it, slice a few pieces of raw potato 
and cook them in the lard, the same as 
doughnuts. 


HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


No receptacle for soiled clothing, 
even if handsomely decorated, should 
be kept in a sleeping apartment. 

ak ok *” * + 


Mrs. Anna Darrow. 
Fairbury, Neb. 
* ok * * * 

AUNT ELIZA M’KETCHIE’S DRESS- 
ING FOR CABBAGE SALAD. 
Chop cabbage fine and press all the 
water out for dressing; 1 cup vinegar; 
ji egg; 1 spoon salt; 1 spoon mustard; 
/4 spoons sugar; 1 spoon flour; % 
| spoon pepper; butter size walnut; boil 
j}and pour over cabbage. 
Bo * * * ok 


HOUSE CLEANING HINTS. 


This is the time of the year for the 
dread house cleaning. It is only dread, 
however, when it is not done properly. 
There shouldn’t be clouds of dust and 
debris if the cleaning has been consei- 
entiously attended to during the year. 

The woodwork, the paper and the 
ceilings perhaps require more atten- 
tion than anything else because they 
are usually neglected. 

Take a thin loaf of bread and make 
wads of the inside; then, standing on 
a step ladder, 
clean the wall 
paper with 
long, rapid 
strokes down- * 
ward. This will) To remove corns rub them with 
be found to spirits of turpentine every night and 
have a won- morning for a week and they can be 
derful effect if picked out. 
done carefully. * * * * *& 

The brass, Rub patent leather tips of shoes 
chandeliers, if| occasionally with sweet oil applied 
they have been| with a bit of flannel. It will keep 
neglected, need |them looking like new. 

oxalic acid, fol-| ss & & © 


lowed by 8) Remove ink from linen by dipping 


brisk polishing | +. " ‘ 
pots immediately in melted tal 
with tripoll) iw, then wash out the tallow, and 


Boots and shoes should be carefully 
dried and oiled when they become 
wet, and should always be smoothed 








TWO READERS OF SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 





out and set in the proper position 
when taken off, instead of being 
thrown down to become unshapely; 
and those not in use should be kept 
in a bag or box out of the dust. 

a + * x 











and paraffin. 

Wrought iron the ink — ar 

must be well 

washed and; Care should be exercised to select 


'a whisk broom of fine broom-corn. 
It will cost more than the coarser 
ones, but in the end will be a saving, 


then wiped 
over with ker- 
osene. Parquet 








floors should|as the coarser ones wear the clothing 
be rubbed with| more rapidly. 
wax and tur- * ¢ * * # 


Clean the Paper with 
Bread. 


Never sit in a damp dress if it can 
be avoided, for nothing so successful- 
ly creases it. It should be at once 
taken off and hung in a good position 
to dry. 

The illus- .*. = 3 * 

Your paper is far ahead of so many 
papers that are sent out, that I do not 
feel that I could get along without it. 
—Mrs. S. E. Combs, Arapaho, O. T. 


pentine polish, 
one pound of 
melted wax to one pound of turpen- 
tine, and then polished. 
x * * * * 
Your paper is excellent. 
trations are fine. Successful Farming 
ought to find a place in every farmer’s 
home.—Mrs. Jas. Hastings, Lovett, 
indiana. 











HOT WATER SPONGE CAKE. 


Get everything ready first. Do not 
stop beating till ready for oven; sift 
flour and baking powder three times; 
also sift sugar; break two eggs in a 
dish; begin beating, using a silver 
fork; then add sugar slowly, still beat- 
ing; add 1 cup flour; 1 tablespoon va- 
uilla; keep beating; 2-3 cup boiling 
Water last; mix two small teaspoons 
baking powder in the flour. 

& * * « = 


Successful Farming is all and more 
than I expected.—Lydia Stephens, 
Lotrobe, Pa. 
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A NOBLE CREED. 
Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul would reach: 
It needs the overflowing heart 
To give the hps full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 

Shall be a fruitful seed: 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 





THE PRICE OF MATERIAL. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By lone Bigelow.) 

“Well, my dear, I’ve bought tick- 
ets for the Lowell benefit.” 

“And what is that?” 

“Why, its a mask ball to be given 
for the benefit of Emory Lowell; he 
used to be a member of our lodge, 
but let his dues wecome delinquent 
just at the wrong time, and now, well 
I think his case is hopeless; sick and 
almost blind and not even a member 
of the Sick Relief Society, with noth- 
ing at all in the shape of funds and | 
no insurance to follow the certain | 
death staring him in the face and a 
wife and two children. So our lodge 
is going to give a ball, but have per- 
suaded the city council to allow it 
to be given under their auspices.” 

“How much were the tickets?” 

“A dollar apiece. I felt guilty, dar-| 
ling, in buying them after refusing 
you the money for your new gloves,| 
but hadn’t the heart to say no, and I 
knew you would rather help him than 
have the gloves. Now wouldn’t you?” 

“Of course I would! But do you 
really expect me to attend this ball 
with you?” 

“No, really I had no _ thought of 
going, but it will certainly De a clean 
affair if it is given under the auspices 
of the city council, so if you would 
like we can go down and look on. It 
would be a novelty to you as you have 
never seen anything of the kind.” 

“Oh, Will! I have an inspiration. 
You know very well that whenever 
I have preached to my cousins and 
young gentlemen friends about going) 
to these public balls, that I have al- 
ways been met with the unanswer- 
able argument that I don’t know what 
I’m talking about because I have 
never been to a public ball of any 
kind. Now suggest that we go in 
masque and then nobody will recog- 
nize us and I will know just what 
such a ball is like; for really it does 
seem unfair to be always preaching 
about something I know nothing 
about. Besides, it will give me good 
material for my new story.” 

“Well, if you wish, for as I said it 
will certainly be a well conducted 
ball as long as it is under the auspices 
of the city council, for the mayor is a 
good, moral man if he isn’t of my poli- 
tics, but you see he has the redeem- 
ing quality of possessing a wife who 
is, at least all her people are and her 
antecedents were.” 

So they went. She in a modest 
flower costume, and he simply mask- 
ed. 

Now it happened that one of the 
very young gentlemen to whom she 
had been preaching, was standing in 
the hall as they entered, and as luck 
would have it the rubber to her mask 
broke when near him, and although 
the mask was quickly replaced, he 
caught a glimpse of her face that was 
all sufficient. Hasting into a group 
who were all like him, acquaintances of 
hers, he told the news and suggested 


_that they each dance with her, so as} move to the other side of the room. 


to be able to meet her arguments the 


“Oh! Will! I believe it will kill me, 


next time by confronting her with this} and my motive was good.” 


fact, and at the same time denouncing) 


“Well, darling, at least you got the 


her as a hypocrite. Mrs. Van Cohen | material for your story and your 


was surprised to have her hand asked 
for a number of dances in succession, 
and at first the crowd was really re- 
spectable and she enjoyed the novelty 
and began to think she really had been 
hard on the boys, but after half-past 
ten a number of street girls in scant 
costume and their hoodlum admirers 
began to arrive, and such a crowding 


and such an indecent display in their'| 


costumes, that she felt that the very 
air was tainted. 

Now a happy inspiration seized the 
first young man, and he called togeth- 
er his colleagues. “I'll tell you what 
we'll do! We'll all chip in ten cents 
and make up a dollar and get “Billy 
the Kid” to dance with her, and then 
we will see how her ladyship will feel 
when she finds she ,has danced with 
one of the worst sports in town. She 
won’t know who he is with his mask 
on and he has the ways of a gentle- 
man. Why I don’t even suppose she 
would know him with his mask off, 
for how should she know these people! 
She told me when I was dancing with 
her that this was her first experience 
at a ball.” 

So the connection was made, and 


| Billy White, alias “Billy the Kid” was 
|hailed and readily agreed to do his 


part for the dollar, thinking it easy 
money. 

So it happened that just as Mrs. 
Van Cohen was looking around for 
her husband to conduct her from the 
ball room, a_ gentlemanly fellow 
asked for a dance. At first she de- 
clined, but when he asked a second 
time, in tones that implied a profound 
respect, she yielded and they joined 
the throng of dancers, where he 
adroitly piloted her to the middle of 
the floor and kept her dancing there, 
and when she suggested that they 
dance on the outside of the floor, he 
kindly, but firmly, insisted that it was 
too crowded and that they were safer 
from jostling where they were. He 
skillfully loosened the string to his 
mask and let it drop, finishing the 
dance without it. He had just asked 
‘the honor of a second dance, when 
Will Van Cohen came up in rage. 

‘Do you know with whom you’ve 
been dancing?” 


“Why, no! But he seemed a gentle- 
man.” 
“Well, I think it’s time we went 





home. Do you know, Lola, that there 
are a dozen or more of our church 
members in the gallery, and if they 
had known it was you I don’t know 
where you’d be.” 

“I was just looking for you to take 
me home, when that man asked me 
to dance, but never mind nobody here 
knows who we are, so don’t scold.” 

The next Sunday Mrs. Van Cohen 
had a headache and did not attend 
church, but she attended the Ladies’ 
Aid society on the Wednesday follow- 
ing. She came home from it very 
early and fainted almost as soon as 
she had crossed the threshold. A 
physician was called but she went 
from one faint into another for hours. 
At last she came to. The doctor said 
she was under some great mental 
strain and ordered her kept quiet. 
When at last her husband came to her 
side, she told him that she had been 
socially ostracized; that even the 
minister’s wife had just passed the 
time of day and moved on, and that 
| whenever she sat down beside some 
‘old friend they made some excuse to 











preaching.” 


“But don’t you see that now I'll 
never get a chance to preach and 
that they will only tell me that I have 
no right to say a word because I go 
there myself. Oh! I see now it was 
a great mistake! What shall I do! 
What shall I do! I'll tell you,” She 
said earnestly, I’m going to commit 
suicide.” 

“Why, Lola, Lola! How you talk! 
You still have me and if you say so, 
dearest, we’ll sell out and leave Dem- 
ing in two days. We needn’t wait to 
sell. I’ll put the home in an agent’s 
hands and we can go tomorrow.” 

“My material was pretty dear, 
wasnt’ it?” she said faintly. 

> . o . 7. 


A TRIP TO THE PHILIPPINE IS- 
LANDS. 


According to my promise I will try 
and give you a faint description of 
my long trip which commenced the 
23d of January and ended the 25th of 
February. After three days of riding 
over prairies, mountains, and alkali 
plains I finally reached San Francisco, 
As the U. S. A. T. “Thomas” did not 
sail for four days, I had plenty of time 
to take in the sights of that port, 
which include the Cliff house and seal 
rocks, Sutro Heights and park, China- 
town with its many sickening sights, 
and the great Golden Gate park which 
is said to be the finest park of its 
kind in the world. 

At 12:00 noon January 31st the 
“Thomas” weighed anchor and we 
were off. The crowd waved us out 
of sight, and the band played “Rock- 
ed in the Cradle of the Deep,” which 
was in good fashion for the first three 
days the sea was very rough, giving 
most of the passengers a chance to 
experience a new kind of sea sickness. 
Nothing of interest occurred during 
the voyage as far as Guam which was 
our first stop. The weather was fine 
and we saw but one ship to break the 
monotony of the trackless waste. On 
the morning of Feb. 20th we weighed 
anchor off the coast of Gaum, the 
“Thomas” not being able to go nearer 
than five miles as there are numerous 
reefs extending out from the shore. A 


party of us boys were granted permis . 


sion to take a life boat and go 
ashore, and as soon as we were On 
terra firma, took seats on an ox cart 
drawn by a water buffalo and went 
jolting away to a Moro ‘village 
about five thousand inhabitants. The 
road which leads to this village of nipa 
shacks is the most beautiful one out 
side of a park over which I have ever 
passed. It is lined on each side by 
cocoanut and banana trees, besides all 
kinds of tropical vegetation. The 
houses or huts of the pueblo are built 
of cocoanut leaves known as nipa 
shacks and are set up on pegs about 
four feet high, leaving plenty of room 
for the chickens, pigs and children to 
wallow under them. After staying im 
town long enough to receive a m 
beautiful (?) sunburn, we returned to 
the “Thomas” which set sail im 
mediately. 

On the afternoon of the 25th of Feb. 
we dropped anchor in Manila Bay, 
and as soon as our baggage had beet 
inspected we were taken ashore in & 
launch, there being no docks here 
We proceeded to the hotel English, 
located on the main street of the cit, 
viz.: the “Escalta,” where we 
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until we were able to get permanent 
rooms. Board and room is the hardest 
proposition that an American is up 
against when he is here, as it is al- 
most impossible to get American 
board. 


As to Manila, I will say that it is far 
from what I expected to see, although 
in some respects far better. The 
streets are very narrow, all paved, 
and wind in every direction, making it 
difficult to go about and keep straight 
with the world. The side walks vary 
in width from one and one-half to 
six feet, and the people keep to the 
left in passing, as do the vehicles. The 
buildings are two stories in height; 
the first being built of stone, the sec- 
ond frame, as this style is best adapted 
to resist the earthquakes which are 
of quite frequent occurrence here. 

The city is divided by the Pasig Riv- 
er which is valuable as a means of 
transportation and also for the native 
washerwomen who wade in and wet 
their “rags” and lay them out to 
dry. Manila proper, the walled city, 
is on the south side of the river, and is 
surrounded by a useless wall hundreds 
of years old, parts of which are being 
torn down, but the main business part 
of town is on the north side. There 
are but few Americans engaged in 
business here, and those who are, are 
not in search of health as their price 
will testify. 

The sanitary conditions of the town 
are much improved under American 
management, and every precaution is 
being taken to prevent any epidemic 
getting a hold here. There are a few 
cases of cholera and about as many of 
bubonic plague, but neither of these 
diseases bother Americans to any ex- 
tent, especially if they are careful 
about their food. The natives live on 
fish and rice, the fish often being eaten 
raw, but as a rule they are dried in 
the sun just in the same condition as 
they were taken from the water, and 
then eaten with cooked rice. 

This is the dry season and the tem- 
perature varies from 50 degrees at 
night and early in the morning to 
about 90 degrees in the afternoon. The 
rainy season will commence about the 
frst of July and then it will rain a 
dozen times a day, clearing off between 
showers during which time the sun 
will fry an egg on the stone pavement. 
People do not move about much in 
the middle of the day, but in the even- 
ing about sundown the streets are lin- 
ed with carts and carriages of every 
description drawn by native ponies 
and water buffalo making their way 
toward the “Luneta,” a sort of park 
along the shore of the bay. Here you 
can listen to the different bands 
which take turn in playing there every 
evening, and enjoy the cool refresh- 
ing sea breeze, or better still, if you 
prefer, take a plunge in the surf. 

As one looks out over the bay, it is 
hard to realize that that is where 
Dewey fought his famous battle. The 
task of raising those sunken Spanish 
vessels has been begun, so we may 
yet see them sailing under the U. 8S. 
flag. The tops of five or six of the 
ships that were near the shore when 
sunk, are out of water, so one can see 
the position they had. 

Manila is becoming Americanized in 
& great many ways, but she will never 
resemble an American city. There 
are two or three American churches, 
about as many theatres, and an Ameri- 
can race track. Ball games every 


Saturday and Sunday afternoon be- 
tween some of the different depart- 
The 


ments. national amusement 


among the natives is cock fighting, 
and while it interests an American 
very little after he has satisfied his 
curiosity by seeing one, the natives 
grow very much excited and will bet 
their last peso. Most Americans live 
very fast over here, and to save money 
is almost an impossibility. 
H. W. Pickrell, 

Clerk, Depot Quartermaster. 

Manila, P. I., March 28, 1903. 

* 7. . + ~ 
A SCHOOLGIRL’S THOUGHTS OF 
HOME. 

(Written for Successful Farming.) 
(By Meta E. Upehnoeh, Raleigh, N.C.) 

After an afternoon of hard studying, 
I have come to my room to rest for a 
few moments. I have taken my seat 
in the window and watching the gol- 
den sunset in a cloudless sky, letting 
the gentle breeze with the sun’s last 
rays play in my hair as it falls o’er 
my shoulders. 

I listen to the merry notes of some 
chattering, little birds which are 
perched just below my window. As I 
listen, a tranquil but melancholy 
calm steals o’er me, and a sweet, 
happy vision of. my country home 
arises below me. My thoughts wan-| 
der back to the pleasant bygone days 
that I spent at my dear, old country 
home. Methinks that I can see 
mother sitting on the vineclad porch, 
with the last beams of the sun kiss- 
ing her fair and rosy cheek, and her 
serene countenance all aglow with 
that smile of admiration and tender- 
ness, as she watches my brothers and 
sisters who are playing on the lawn 
below her. 

Ah! how vividly the picture rises 
before me! I can close these weary) 
eyelids of mine and imagine myself) 
with them and joining in their merry) 
sports. How often at eventide have) 
we gamboled on the lawn—running 
races together and playing that old 
game —‘“hide-and-seek” —which is 
quite familiar to all! Gathering the 
golden buttercups and the modest, 
little violets, as they kindly peep at 
us from their little beds by the walk. 
Not far away are our little bunnies, 
nibbling the tinny blades of grass and 
every now and then they sit on their 
haunches, with their ears perched up, 
listening for the bark of a dog, and 
with their keen eyes looking around 
to see if the cat, with its noiseless 
tread, is stealing on them. If they 
do chance to see one, how quickly they 
dart to their den and hide themselves 
in some dark, little nook. 

Then there is our dog—Blue—who 
comes towards us wagging his tail 
and looking shyly up as he offers us 
his paw, to see if he is welcome, and 
with a smile of recognition from us 
and a snap of the finger, how he 
jumps around us, showing his appre- 
ciation in a thousand, little ways. 
Then we have a race with the dog, 
and as we run down the walk towards 
the dairy, we meet the ducks return- 
ing from the pond, which is just be- 
hind the dairy. What a pleasing 
sight to see them come up the walk, 
with the old drake in front, the mother 
duck next and then a long row of lit- 
tle ones wabbling along behind. Such 
a picture of contentment and happi-; 
ness! We run past them and down 
to the pond. When we get here we 
pause; our hearts beat faster by the 
race, so we all sit down to rest on 
the nearest log or stone. 

Nearby is a spring which is four 
feet deep, but so clear is the water, 














that one can see the little pebbles on 


the bottom. The spring is surround- 
ed by a terra-cotta pipe, which has 
been beautified by the touch of Time’s 
mossy fingers. As we sit here, si- 
lence steals o’er us, when we look out 
on the calm, lucid waters of the pond, 
which is surrounded by the beautiful 


"|maples whose branches hang over it 


in festoon lovliness. The passing 
breeze brings to us the fragrance of 
the bay trees and the wild honey- 
suckle, which has clasped an oid, de- 
caying oak in its embrace, to shield 
it from the withering glance of the 
sun or the coquettish smiles of the 
moon. , 

Yes, “silence reigns supreme,” and 
the twilight shades of evening deepen 
into the shadows of night. The moon 
shows her pale face, as one by one 
the twinkling stars appear in the can- 
opy of the sky above us. We sit and 
watch them and talk about them, 
while we repeat those words which 
are lisped by every child’s tongue: 


“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are; 

Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky.” 


The air begins to grow chill; our 
forms become moist with dew; the 
awakening of the frogs, the hooting 
owl and the mournful tones of the 
whip-poor-will’s cry, send a chill to 


|our hearts, and visions of ghosts rise 


before us. So we caper off for home 
and are soon seated with father and ° 
mother around the fireside, while 
Blue lies down on the door mat to 
dream of the race, and keep a watch- 
ful eye against intruders. 


Ah! Me! what a tender chord vi- 
brates in this heart of mine as I re- 
call these scenes of my childhood’s 
joyous days. I can say with the poet: 


“Backward, turn backward, O Time in 
your flight, 
Make me a child again, just for to- 
night!” 


a + * * . 


I am perfectly delighted with Suc- 
cessful Farming and wish it every 
success.—Mrs. Eva A. Elliott, Ann, 
Missouri. 


100 Ibs. Sugar $2 95 


Send no money if you live 500 miles of Chicago; 
if further, send $1.00. Cut this ad out and send to 
us. By return freight we will ship you a)! of the 
following goods to your city with the privilege of 
seeing them before paying your freight agent $14.03 
and freight charges. If goods are not found as rep- 
resented and what you would have to pay your mer- 
chant $23.90, they can be returned to us at our ex- 
pense. All our goods are guaranteed or money 
refunded. 








Merchant's Our 
Lbs. 8. F. Des. Price. Price. 
100 Best Granulated Sugar, dust proof 
DIED o ncsencxcaccsascseedpenseonen $5.75 $2.95 
2 Corn Starch, our own brand.......... -20 10 
5 Soda, our own brand. extra quality.. .50 
8 Chocolate, best quality.............-+5 150 1 
2 Cocoanut, finest shredded............. 0 
2 Pepper, pure ground, air-tighttincan . 
1 Cinnamon, pure ground............++. d 
5 Baking Powder, Priceless brand, best . 
PRB. cccdcocescceccccescessouscsese . 


— 


SaERESNEEERRRA Bess: 


4 Oz. Lemon BExtwvact, strictly pure..... 50 
4 Oz. Vanilla, strictly pure............. 0 
6 Bars Castile Soap...........---seeeeees 50 

10 Java and Mocha Coffee, roasted...... 4.00 2 
2 Gunpowder or Japan Tea...........+- 16 61 
3 1-lb. packages Malta Ceres............ 45 

10 Bars extra quality Laundry Soap.... .50 

10 Bars Tar Soap, equa! to the best...... 1.00 
6 Cal. Black Prunes. ............+sseeees 50 


6 Cal. Peaches, sun dried ............... 50 
5 Japan Rice, best quality, not broken. .50 
10 Rolled Oats, Quaker. .............00+5+ 50 
2 Pxgs. Yeast, none better.............. 10 
Merchant's Price.......... .... $23.90 $14.08 
Your saving. .$9.92, Our Price. .14.03 
KOHL BROTHERS COMPANY (fne.), 
WHOLESALE TO CONSUMER, 
47 and 49 West Lake St., Chicago, IL 
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é Puzzles marked with a star (*) are protected 

‘ by copyright. Contributors to thia depart- 
ment will please keep matter distinct Jrom 
all other correspondence and addresé same 
to + Puszledom’ Succesaful Farming, Dee 

4 Moines, Jowa a” * * aS 
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1st.—Blanks. 
(To be filled with names of poets.) 


We — - of people who dislike 
Within their --————— to stay; 
But like to be ‘upon the go,” 
The —————- they go away. 
Great ! (if you'll excuse the 
slang,) 
Their - must be quite 
strange; 
And seared and crisp like roasting 
fowl 
That’s —————— in the range. 
And if it — -(this roasting fowl,) 





No doubt from lack of care; 
We'll nothing say, for at such times 
————- very little are. 


We'll let them go, these roving ones, 
To ————— if so they like; 

But we will warn them ere they go— 
Don’t perforate the dike! 

—Ethyl Arnes. 

* * . 


* x 


2nd.—Rhyming Decapiations. 
Brown and ones are neighbors near, 
Yet Brown called ones an errant 


* 


And then they had more words, I 
fear, 

For ones was in a fearful—————; 

And threatened Brown, or so I hear, 

That he’d cause them his words to 





At length their wives began to , 
you 


(As women sometimes will 
know; ) 
And so their friendship grew quite 


(At least, the neighbors tell me so;) 
And though they now are growing 


grow. 
* 
3rd.—Charade. 
Through the busy, crowded street 
The whole elbowed along; 
His sturdy form was hailed with joy 
By many in the throng. 


* * * * 


For ’tis a weakness, you perceive, 
Among the human kind; 

Always want toget the first— 
The freshest you can find. 


So that is why the busy throng 

So quickly will rejoice; 

- When mid the din they 
hear 

The second’s clarion voice. 


chance to 





—R. W. E. 


* * * 


4th.—Broken States. 

1.—A state, broken, will be an 
ancient seafaring vessel, the abbrevi- 
ation of a reply, and like. 

¥—Another state, similarly treated, 
will be cleansing, and a heavy weight. 

3.—Another, broken, will be to join 
together, myself, and to sever. 

4.—Another will be to fail, a word 
pertaining to us, and me. 


* * 


5.—Another will be a woman’s 
name, and a farm. 
6.—Another will be a man_ well 


known in history, pertaining to for- 
ests, myself, and an article. 





5th.—Word Square. 
1.—The outer coating to remove, 
2.—To make assertion, or declare; 
3.—A lady’s name, as you may 
prove, 
4.—Now certain lengths of time are 
here. 
+. 


. Answers to June Puzzles. 


* x ~ * 


1.—Tom big bee. 

2.—Successful Farming. 

3.—Severer, reverse, reserve. 
4.—Champagne (ham, champ, page, 

nag, pang, map, pave, change, pagan.) 


5.—Washington. 1: Wring, ring; 
2: Fair, fir; 3: spear, pear; 4: ship, 
sip; 5: pain, pan; 6: snap, sap; 7: 


glow, low; 8: stay, say; 9: hood, hod; 
10: snag, sag. 
x 


SEASONABLE FASHIONS. 


By Madame Emile LaVina, 
Chief Instructor in the 
Columbian Correspondence School 
of Dressmaking, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

This department is conducted for 
the benefit of the lady readers of Suc- 
cessful Farming, and Madame LaVina 
will answer any questions they may 
wish to ask in regard to fashions, de- 
signing, cutting, fitting or making 
women or children’s garments, either 
through these columns or by letter. 
Address all letters in relation to this 
department to Madame Emile LaVina, 
eare Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa. . 


* * * * 


+ * 


Of all the agricultural papers I have 
yet seen, none is more worthy of its 
name than is Successful Farming. I 
congratulate you on having such a 
high class paper, and yet so low in 
price.—Henry F. Berringer, Westfield, 
New York. 

* * * + * 


FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH. 


In waists for summer wear, sloping 
shoulders, quaint collars and berthas 
are employed with good effect, as the 
materials, so fashionable now, lend 
themselves with such grace to these) 


* * * 


a, | modes, but the changes are most no-| 
Their wrath more youthful seems to} 


ticeable in skirts. Some are full, be- 
ing shirred into the belt or onto a 
hip yoke. The skirts may be made’ 
with hip yoke and front panel, plaits, 
tucks, flounces, or gored, as best suits, 
the wearer and the materiai used. | 
The gores may be tucked at the seams: 
or in the center to flounce length. If| 
tucked in the center, fagotting or any} 
fancy stitching may be used on the. 
seams. A front panel of antique or, 
cluny lace adds distinction to a skirt 
of soft wool or silk. 

Walking skirts are still short and 
flare at the bottom. A gored skirt/ 
lengthened by a deep box pleated) 
flounce is a new and pretty mode. The 
materials used this summer in the | 
shirtwaists are varied. Sheer lawns, | 
mulls, vestings, silky linens and light | 


‘weight cloth and woolens are all used, | 


the tailored eflects being employed in 
making the heavier materials. Tucks 
and insertion alternating, or shirring | 
or all over lace may be used with the) 
lighter materials. Comfort is com-| 
bined with the style in the summer | 
blouse of thin goods, the open neck/| 
being very becoming to one with a 
full and round throat. A Ruben’s col- 
lar makes a very pretty finish for 
the open neck. The sleeves of the 
blouse may be made either long or 
three-quarter length bishop. 

Every lady should include in her 
wardrobe a two piece tailored suit. 


Eton may be worn. The skirt may be 
made short walking length or with 
a sweep as preferred. Nothing en- 
livens the plainest costume so much 
as a pretty collar, and nothing is 
more becoming that the attractive 
stole collars and scarfs that are so 
fashionable this summer. 

Linen suitings are unusually attract- 
ive this year. It is hard to tell some 
of them from ‘the light wool goods. 
There are many shot effects, blue shot 
with white or brown and brown shot 
with white or black. Wide linen lace 
in an open pattern is applied to the 
skirt to simulate a flounce about ten 
inches above the bottom hem. The 
lace is edged by a scattered fringe of 
small linen balls. The waist is for- 
med of vertical strips, joined by fagot- 
ting and pouches slightly in front, 
with a deep, round yoke made of bands 
and fagotting and edged with lace and 
fringe in the bertha effect; a belt of 
white linen braid is worn. The em- 
broidered bands which form the trim- 
ming of many of the linen gowns are 
generally embroidered in white with 
a heavy thread, and is well filled in so 
as to stand out prominently. 





* * * * * 


I have been receiving Successful 
Farming and am well pleased with it. 
—W. B. Kinsley, Condon, Oregon. 


GREAT BOOKS 
LITTLE PRICES 
Cloth Bound Books Cheaper Than Paper 


Every s..bscriber to PEARSONS MAGAZINE enjoys 
a special! privilege of buying standard books at ex- 
ceptionally low prices. This plan includes prac- 
tically the entire fiction product of every American 
book publisher. Special bargains. the following 
being a specimen, will be offered each month. 
Good paper, clear print, attractive cloth 
binding. Many of these books have illustrations. 


©) BLENNERHASSETT 
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JANICE MEREDITH BLENNERHASSOTT 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD CHAS. FELTON PIDGER 
The Girl at the Halfway House, by E Hough, 
author of ‘The Mississippi Bubble.”’ The Eter- 
nal City, by Hall Caine. The Manxman”, by. 
Hall Cain. The King’s Mirror, by Anthony 
Hope. Beth Book, by Sarah Grand, Any 0 
the above $1.50 novels 49 cents each (delivery 
charges paid by us’. This is a specimen of the 
Book Bargains available to PEARSON'S subscribers, 
You can obtain the above books or choice of one 
hundred others at 49 centseach. Send for one, it 
willshow you the value of our book-purchasing 
privilege. We will also send sample copy of PEAR- 
SON on request. 


PEARSON PUB. CD., 11-17 Astor Place, W. Y. Clty 
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GIRLS tortie nee: 


WRITING °° bookkeep-} 


ing and wor > 
Pfor $6.00 a week all your life. Don’t be a hired 
Pgirl and be a slave all your 





life for $3.00 a4 
Pweek. UP-TO-DATE DRESSMAKERS ARE INDEPENDENT, 2 
> work for themselves. None of the temptations 
Pand pitfalls which are offered in office work. 
PYOU CAN MAKE MANY TIMES $6.00 A WEEK. Wecan 
Pteach you by mail at your own home dur 
ing your spare time, at a very small cost, and 
make you a high class artisian in cutting, 
Pfitting, making and draping every kind of 
ladies’ garments. No charts or anything to 
Pbuy. THE COURSE IS THOROUGH and we can easily? 
find you a good position. Write for full pat- 
ticurs free. State your present occupation. 


> COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL , 
yDES MOINES, 
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Either the long jacket or the short 
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No. 7838 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 5 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. 
(having Ex- 


No. 7838.—LADIES’ BOX-PLEATED SKIRT 





tended Yoke Portion, which forms Front Gore), requires for 
medium size, 8% yards material 22 inches wide. 6% yards 27 
inches wide, 53 yards 36 inches wide, or 4% yards 44 inches 
wide. Extra material for stitched bands. 1 yard 22 inches 
wide. Length of skirt in front, 42 inches: width around 
bottorh, 4% yards. 





No. 7835 (All Seams Allowed). 

Cut in 8 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 4” 
No. 7835.—LADIES’ DRESSING SACQUE, requires for medi- \_¥; 

um size, 4 yards material 22 inches wide, 3% yards 27 inches 
wide, 2% yards 36 inches wide, or 2% yards 44 inches wide. 


Lace represented, 25 yards; 2 buttons. 


No. 7854 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 6 sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 years. 
No. 7854.—CHILD’S TABLE APRON, requires 
~ medium size, % yard material 36 inches wide; 
sutton. 




















No. 7872 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 5 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. 
No. 7872.—LADIES’ BLOUSE wAIST (with or without 
Lining), requires for medium size. 4% yards material 22 
inches wide, 3% yards 27 inches wide, 2% yards 36 inches 
wide, or 2 yards 44 inches wide. Lining required, 24% yards 
22 inches wide, or 1% yards 36 inches wide; extra materfal 
for trimming and tie, % yard 22 inches wide. 


Price, 15 cts. 
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PS 
No. 7850 (All Seams Allowed). 
Cut in 5 sizes, 12, 13, 14, 15 aad 16 years. 

No. 7850.—MISSES’ COSTUME (with or without Bod 
Lining), requires’ for medium size. 7% yards material 2 
inches wide, 7% yards 27 inches wide, 4% yards 36 inches 
wide, or 4% yar 44 inches wide. Lining required, 1 yard 
22 inches wide, or % yard 86 inches wide: embroider in- 
sertion represented, 2% yards; lace edging, 7% yards; 
ribbon, 4 yards. 











Successful Farming Coupon Pattern Order. 


Order patterns by numper. For ladies, give bust measure; for skirt, give 
waist measure; for misses, boys, girls, or children, give years. 


ee, RS oc cneccesedsaussdsacbanss Size Wanted.......... e pe adiws nena 
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MY GRANDPA. 
(Written for Successful Farming.) 
By Frank H. Sweet, Waynesboro Va. 


Don’t know my grandpa? Well, you 
miss 
No end of fun an’ jolly things; 
I can’t begin to tell in this 
How country life just grows an’ 
sings. 
Yes, sings! There’s plenty birds I 
know 


That sing in grandpa’s apple trees— 
An’ crickets, an’ the scythes that mow, 
An’ runnin’ brooks, an’ buzzin’ bees. 


Why, in the country, seems to me, 
Things got to sing, like breezes do, 
I know I have to, loud’s can be, 
An’ grandpa, he sings “Too-ri-loo.” 
* * > . > 


SHE KNEW ABOUT THE BOYS 


The Professor—Yes, a _ caterpillar 
is the most voracious living thing. In 
a month it will eat about 600 times 
its own weight. 

Deaf Old Lady—Whose boy did 
you say he was?—Stray Stories. 

” * 7 = > 
THE SPIRIT OF ’76. 

The music of most of our National 
airs, “America,” “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” “My Maryland,” etc., is taken 
from songs of foreign countries. Pro- | 


fessor Frank Panella, Bandmaster of | 








~~ 


| 
the 18th Regt. N. G. P., of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has composed a national march 
with a patrotic chorus entitled, “The 
Spirit of ’76,” which is dedicated to 
the sons and daughters of the “Amrer- 
ican Revolution.” The chorus is as 
follows: 

Proclaim afar the tidings Grand, 
That “Freedom” reigns throughout the 
Land, and tyranny is o’er. 

We fear its dreaded rule no more; 


To arms! brave men, rise ye up in 
might, 

Strike for “Liberty” and for the 
“Right,” 

Defend your homes and fight for 
“Freedom,” 

“Trust in God” and “Victory” must 
come. 


* * * # @ 
FROM POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC 


To lenthen thy life, thy 
meals. 

The proof of gold is fire; the proof 
of woman, gold; the proof of man, 
a woman. 

He’s the best physician who knows 
the worthlessness of most medicines. 

Beware of meat twice boiled, and an 
old foe reconciled. 

A fine genius in his own country is 
like gold in the mine. 


lessen 





Would you live with ease, do what 
you ought, and not what you please. 


Blame-all and praise-all are two 
blockheads. 

No man e’er was glorious who was 
not laborious. 

All things are easy to industry; all 


things difficult to sloth. 

Visits should be short like a win- 
ter’s day. 

He’s a fool that makes his doctor 
his heir. 

The heart of the fool is in his mouth, 
but the mouth of the wise man is in 
his heart. 

Where there’s a marriage without 
love there will be love without mar- 
riage. 

All things are cheap to the saving, 
dear to the wasteful. 

Be good to thy friend to keep him; 
to thy enemy, to gain him. 

A good man is seldom uneasy; 
ill one never easy. 

He that cannot obey cannot com- 
mand. 

He that is rich need not live spar- 
ingly, and he that can live sparingly 
need not be rich. 

If you would be revenged of your 
enemy, govern yourself. 

He does not possess wealth, it pos- 
sessed him. 


an 


Your paper is up-to-date.—Andrew 
Anderson, Brush City, Minn. 


A SOCIAL GATHERING. 


HIGH HOPES SHATTERED. 


A Story in Poetry. 
I have ships across the sea 
Laden down with gold for me, 
And I’m waiting for the news of 
“Homeward bound.” 
Though I’ve waited over long, 
Still my faith’s unshaken, strong 
For I know my feet are on the solid 
ground. 


I'll confess my heart beats high, 
For I hear the thousands cry, 
And I’d left them up to manhood’s 
higher plane; 
I would scatter golden food 
Where ’twould do the greatest good, 
And I’d ease the poor man’s long- 
borne aching heart. 


O, I'll let God’s blessed light 
Into hovels black with night, 
And I'll snatch the children from a 
fearful doom; 
And those tragedies of toil 
Where the children ceaseless moil 
Nevermore shall add to sum of hu- 
man gloom. 


On to school, but not like snails, 
With free books and dinner pails 





They shall crowd the old school 
houses day and night; 
| O, the boys and girls shall see 
| How benovelent I'll be, 
| When my ship comes sailing in with 
streamers bright. 
| And I'll pause to set the pace 
For the wealthy of the race, 
O, I'll teach the charming giving art 
to all; , 
And I'll make these men of pelf, 
In whose giving there is self, 
Hide their rich old heads in shame 
because they’re small. 


Christian colleges shall grow, 
Like blackberries in a row, 
And I'll fill them full of eager, 
learning youth; 
Universities I'll build 
Till the “aching void” is filled, 


light of truth. 


Rockefellers, just depend, 
Down to—Halifax, 111 send, 
Multi-millionaires I'll put to open 
shame; 
And libraries I shall plant, 
That will make Car-ne-gie “pant” 
O, I’ll show him a new philanthropic 
game. 


Why, I'll scatter “written seed” 
For the people all to read 








Till their optic nerves are paraly- 
zed with light; 
Foreordained I am to see 
That this world shall better be, 
And I'll fling the “precious metal” 
left and right.” 


What is that you say? You're rash! 
What? Marconi’s ocean flash? 
Does it say my ships have all goné 
down at sea? 
Then, ah, me! for I’m undone; 
Dreams of giving just begun, 
Now they’re blasted as the light 
ning does the tree! 
F. H. Hicks. 
Tipton, Iowa. 
- * 7 o sd 


A SAILOR’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


The broad avenue was clear of 
traffic; the snow which was falling 
upon the ground was untrodden er 
cept by one figure, that of a man, 
which could be seen coming along 
the street. 

He was clad in a sailors costumé, 
and had his clothing muffied up 
best he could to keep the biting cold 
off. He kept on up the avenue stam 


He was lightly clad, and as he 
no place to go, he thought of a v 
house and as he was now before one 





That the millions all may bask in 
















ing about as if lost; and so he wae 
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he, caring little where he was going | 
sumbled up the steps and fell at the 
door. 
He saw his.,cosy home, his child- 
en dancing about a large tree which | 
, neighbor had been kind enough to | 
provide for them. The old dog lay- 
ing by the fireplace, and his wife 
ynitting. She now and then glanced | 








Baseball Outfit FREE 











yp at the clock as if intent upon go- | 





ing somewhere. A tiny flame from | 
s candle had caught the curtain un- 
noticed, and he thought he was there, 
jut could not extinguish it or even 
ery out, and in his agony rolled over 
and in doing so, fell off the porch and 
yoke up. 

He tried to rise but fell down with 
sgroan and closed his eyes. 

In the morning paper, .t announced 
tht a ship had been wrecked off the 
shore Christmas sve; and that one 
of the crew having escaped had been 
fund at a vacant house badly frozen 
wd is still unconscious, also that a 
house at a small look out station had 
been burned to the ground; and the 
pople think it is the home of this 
man, and so it happened. 

Miss Pearl Manning, 

Waukee, Iowa. 

a . . a 


THE PRESIDENTS WHO DIED 
JULY 4. 


It is a singular fact that three presi- 
dents of the United States died July 
4 They were all great men, quoted 
ud honored to the present day. They 
vere Adams, Jefferson and Monroe. 
Adams was disturbed by the ringing 
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BOYS 


CATCHER’S MIT, 1 CATCHER’S WIRE 
RULES. 








once, 


Form a Baseball Club! 


the whole summer season. 
you to treat us the same. 


Addre is us this way: 


Every boy wants his club in uniform. 
goods and latest league pattern. Complete outfit for young prize winners. 
Take a pride in your club and work for it. 
GE Jest $4.00 in any store that handles sporting goods. 

9 BASEBALL CAPS, 9 BASEBALL BELTS, 1 BASEBALL, 1 THROWING GLOVE, 1 


We send the complete outfit in a strong case. 

Get 10 subscribers for our splendid paper at 50 cents a year and send us the names of 
the Subscribers with the $5.00 and we will ship you complete baseball outfit_by express at 
Here is a chance to get a complete outfit easily and without cost. 
this outfit will make yourclubthe pride of the town 
Get nine boys in your locality and organize a baseball 
club for the summer. 
this large outfit by securing one of the subscriptions. 
This will take but a few minutes of each boy’s time, and will be a source of enjoyment for 

We will guarantee you honorable treatment and shall ex 
So liberal an offer as we make you is seldom made. 
glad to mail you sample copies to canvass with if you wish. Write today, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Baseball Dept., Des Moines, lowa. 








Here is your chance, 


Jim dandy 





This outfit would cost you at 
Each outfit contains: 







MASK, 1 BOOK COMPLETE BASEBALL 








Remember that 






Let each boy earn his share in 
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o bells and booming of cannon and 
vas asked if he knew what caused the 
telebration. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “it is the 
Fourth of July, God bless it!” In the; Prof. Alex. Winchell is credited with 
curse of the day he said: “It 18 &/ tne invention of a paste that will stick 


gorious day.” 
| Jefferson "one breathing his last at|t© anything. Take two ounces of 


te same moment, and with almost his|clear gum arabic, one and one-half 
fal breath asked if it were not the! ounces of fine starch, and one-half 


Fourth. ounce of white sugar. Pulverize the 


gum arabic, and dissolve in as much 
water as the laundress would use for 
the quantity of starch indicated. Add 
the starch and sugar to the gum solu- 
tion, and cook the mixture in a vessel 
suspended in boiling water, until the 
starch becomes clear. The cement 
should be thick as tar, and kept so. 
It can be kept from.spoiling by adding 
—Eliot. {a lump of gum camphor or a small 
The Good of Every Life. 'amount of oil of cloves. The cement 
All are to be men of genius in their) is strong, and will stick perfectly to 
tegree— rivulets or rivers, it does not| glazed surfaces, and is good to repair 
matter, so that the souls be clear and|proken rocks, minerals, or fossils. 
yire; not dead walls encompassing| The addition of a small amount of sul- 
itad heaps of things, known and num-| phate of aluminum will increase the 
, but running waters in the sweet effectiveness of the paste, besides 
viderness of things unnumbered and helping to prevent decomposition. 
uknown, conscious only of the living | 
unks, on which they partly refresh | 
"d partly reflect the flowers, and so DECEIT. 


®—Ruskin | 
1 No man, for any considerable period, 
A Woman’s Heart. , 
can wear one face to himself and an- 
let the men tremble to win thehand other to the multitude without finally 


Women, unless they win with it | 
the |getting bewildered as to which may 
utmost passion of her heart. Else. be true.—Hawthorne. 


may be her miserable fortune, when | 
“me mightier touch than their own! oes e908 

May -~ awakened all her sensibili-| I like Successful Farming much bet- 

aim BB gy ng Fig ~ sain a etr than other farm papers we take.— 

appiness, which. they will have im-| — itaatiemmaigens 

upon her as the warm reality. ee 

—Hawthorne. 
:s &£ * @ Clover with four leaves is no longer 


A PASTE THAT WILL ADHERE TO 
ANYTHING. 











LITERARY GEMS. 
Despair. 
There is no despair so absolute as 
tat which comes with the first mo- 
nents of our first great sorrow, when 
ve have not yet known what it is to 
lave suffered and be healed, to have 
iispaired and have recovered hope. 






















WRAPPER 


hin F REESE 


This is the best wrapper 
pattern ever offered and 
itis omething every lady 
wants Youcannot failto 
be pleased with this one 
and all new subscribers to 
The People’s 
Popular Monthly 
will receive one free, The 
pattern is a very pretty 
one, and made of some 
thin material is very 
dainty for housewear. 
For medium size the pat- 
tern requires 12 3-4 yards 
of material 33 ins. wide; 
11 8-4 yards 46 ins, wide, 
or 6 1-4 yards 44 ins. wide. 
Sizes: small, medium and 
large. The PeorLe's Pop- 































Te 


ULAR MonTu cy is a fine 
24-page, beautifully ilus- 
trated home magazine for 
women and girls, filled 
with bright, interesting 
stories and well edited 
departments on Fancy 
Work, Home Dressmak- 
ing, Cooking, Flowers, 
Chats With Girls, etc. It 
is cheap at 50,cts, which 
is the regular subscrip- 
tion price, but in order to 
introduce our magazine 
to new readers we send 








Somebody says that politeness is|merely a curious freak, as DeVries, 
air-cushion—there may be/the Dutch biologist, has produced it oa | 
a normal variety after long-continued 


selection. 





“ting in it, but it eases our jolts 
mderfully. 





it a tull year and the 

wrapper pattern for only 
25 cents. Address, 
People’s 
Popular 
Monthly, 

Room 27 
Man. Bidg. 

Des 

Moines, 

lowa. 
PRINTING WE MAKE CUTS AND 

STOCK CATALOGU 
1200 Horse Bills, size 9x12.. Manilla Card..... $1. 
1000 * “ te. * “ . 3.50 
200 “ “ 9x12..Good Paper....... 1.00 
1000 _* * “ Qx13.. “ w websels 2.00 
Sale Bills same price.——— 

500 Letterheads 8%x11....81.25..... 1000...... 1.7% 
500 Letterheads 5%x 8%.. .75..... 1000...... 1.2% 
500 Envelopes, size6..... .75..... 1000...... 1.3 
500 Cards 2x3%..... . 1000...... 1.3 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS 





Devoted to our Boys and Girls. Contribw- 


s 
tions solicited. Conducted by Ruth Forest é 
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THE WHITE AND THE BLACK— 
BOOTBLACKS. 


bootblack shop I 

Just for a “shine-er-up;” 

white bootblack and a black boot- 
black 

Were the blackers of the shop. 


Into a dropped, 


A 


The two bootblackers ask me blank, 
“What blacker would you like— 
The white bootblack or the black boot 

black 
To black your boots right?” 


To them I said I have no choice, 
Just so my boots get blacked, 

And then began an argument 
Between those two bootblacks. 


Said the black blacker to the white 
blacker: 
I’m blacker to black than you; 


I'll blacken these boots up blacker 
Than a white bootblacker could do. 


So the black blacker began to black, 
But his blacking was blankly balk- 
ed, 
For the white bootblack hit the black 
bootblack 
So hard, they heard it a block. 


Now the white bootblack is the black- 
er, 

Who is running that bootblacking 
shop; 

There’ll be no more of white boot- 
black 

And black bootblack battles fought. 

—W. C. Dean. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
+ > od 


GREELEY’S PENMANSHIP. 


One of the best Horace Greeley 
stories ever printed is this. It seems 
that one of his subscribers wrote to 
Mr. Greeley for some advice about 
hens, stating that he wished to go 
into the poultry business. The reply 
to the letter was as follows: 

“New York, Sept. 8. 

“The war was a failure. I hoped to 
see Jeff Davis in the White House. 
young man stands the best chance in 
Rhode Island. The Tribune is the 
poorest newspaper in New York. 
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voice, without looking up or missing 
a single pen stroke. 

“I am Rev. Mr. VanDee, of Dutchess 
county,” the subscriber answered, 
keeping one eye on the door in case 
he should become violent. 

“Never heard of you,” he returned, 
'jabbing and boring with the pen. 
| “I wrote to you a few days ago, and 
'I don’t just understand your letter in 


lengthened and grew blank. Then he 
read it in a low, squeaking voice, ag jf 
thinking aloud. 

He paused with his mouth half ope 
and looked at Rev. Mrs VanDee for, 
full minute. Then he suddenly rm 
covered himself and struck a bell. 4 
boy appeared and he said: 

‘Go up to the composing room and 
ask Mr. Larkway to come down here” 
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reply.” The boy disappeared. The visitor 

| “What'd you write about?” remembered having heard the name ag 
“dens. | that of the only compositor who coulg 
“Hens! Certainly! My reply WaS|read Greeley’s copy. 


|about hens. When you inquire about 
hens you get hens in answer! What’d 
you expect—hippipotami?” 


In a minute or two Larkway sham}. 
ed in, wearing carpet slippers ang 
carrying a blackened cob pipe in on 
hand. He was short, thick set, very 
bald, and he looked at his chief belli. 
cosely over a pair of misshapen iro 
spectacles, evidently expecting a reve 
about some mistake in his work. 

“Is that my writing, Larkway?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Read it!” 
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New York, Sep. 8 Beco 

“The war was a failure. I hoped toBrid 
see Jeff Davis in the White House, Af 
young man stands the best chance infer 


Rhode Island. The Tribune is theBeen 
poorest newspaper in New York. nd | 
Yours truly, Bu 

“Horace Greeley.” Bidit 


As he finished Greeley sank back in his@ Hil 
chair heiplessly. “I’m done for!” he#So 
gasped feebly. Just then Larway tookg A 
a quick forward step, exclaiming: iKew 
Hold on! There’s a mistake! I hadit® do 
wrong end up!” He seized the letter, Barks 
gave it a quick turn and the read: The 
“Chappaqua, Sep. & god 

“Dear sir: You will find the Brabgie n 
mas best for your purpose. Leghornsgiis w 
are good layers, but they require a highi A | 
fence. If you decide on Leghorns yougreat 
can clip one wing. Please report hongrefer 
you succeed. ith, 
ng t 
Cen 
I think Successful Farming the desiiyel), 
farm paper I have ever read and lin p 
have taken several.—Arthur  LivétRerrec 
good, Fletcher, Idaho. 
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‘Horace Greeley.” 
~ 
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When is a theatrical manager Ix 
an astronomer? When he discové 
a new star. 

What is the difference between 4 
mother and a barber? The latter! 
razors to shave and the former! 
shavers to arise. } 

Why are pianos noble charactef§ We 
Because they are grand, upright elves 
square. bore, 


* la 
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READY TO BE SERVED. 


ea as 
“Paraon me, Mr. Greeley, but you 


did not write one word about hens. 
I have the letter in my hand.” 

“Read it,’ he snorted, beginning to 
|let up a little on the pen. 

“Very well!” The letter was read. 
| “You blistering idiot!” he scream- 
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Yours truly, ed, then he whirled around and looked 
“Horace Greeley.” lat the visitor ferociously. “Give me 

The next day the puzzled subscriber} that letter!’ 
went to New York and called upon the; Rev. Mr. 






VanDee stepped forward 


great editor. 


and handed it to-him. He snatched it 


What are they which, though 
ways drunk, are never intoxicatél Enga 
Toats. le of 

When is a fowl’s neck like a Deli ne 






“Well, who are you 


and what il 
you want?” he said in a high-keyed| gan to study it. 


When its rung for dinner. petit 
Why is a crow the bravest bird Mid ey 
ws tin 


savagely, screwed up his eyes and be- 
Gradually his | 
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What is Zenoleum? | 


A very_sensible question on a common sense, very practical farmyard 
Its purpose is to shield the domestic animals from the ravages of 
In short itis 















article. 
oo 8 insects which prey upon them, and to destroy disease germs. 
tif FN ~~. 
(f'f if N VW 
( 7 - v: ~ at Chicago did the same. 
7 “a gee 
Zenner Disinfectant Co., 





the Greatest Disinfectant Known, 


For scab, ticks, grub, maggots in sheep, for lice on poultry and all farm stock, for stomach and { 
intestinal worms, and as a house disinfectant, Zenolewm has no equal Government Ex 
ment Stations have tested it and recommend it highly. The recent International Live Stock Show 
There’s but one voice, everybody commends it who knows its virtue. 

One gallon makes 100 gallons when mixed with water. Sample gal. $1.50, express prepaid. 
quantities at reduced prices, Send for free booklets‘‘Piggie’s Troubles,” “Veterinary Advisor,”"@t@ 


84 Bates Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 31 
ho world? Because it never shows El Oro Mining company, Observatory 


ne white feather. 
Why is a vote in Congress like a 
i cold? Because some times the 
veg (eyes) have it, and sometimes 
he noes (nose.) 

* * * 


* * 


Col. C. L. Colqueen of Louisiana 
halted on the street one day by 
gentleman who evidently did not 

now him. 

“Can you tell me,” asked the un- 

nown, “who is the best lawyer in 

own?” 

‘Iam, sir,” replied the colonel with 

sitation. 


The man looked surprised. 


“Excuse me,” he said, “I should 

ike to have you prove it.” 

“Don’t have to. prove it, sir,” 

yndered the colonel—‘‘I admit it!” 
* +” * + ~ 

“Tireless industry, so cultivated to 

ycome a sustained habit of life, is an 

ridence of character.” 


Here is a remarkable case. The 
wher day a wagonmaker who has 
ven dumb for years picked up a hub 
ni spoke. 

Bunker—Old man, I’ve got a new 
dition to my household. 

Hill (who lives in the next block) 
So I hear. 

A boy whose leg was repaired in 
ew York by grafting some skin from 
dog complains now that his shin 
rks easily. 

The man who found a five dollar 
mid piece remaining m his pocket 
me morning was indebted to the fact 
is wife thought it was a cent. 

A good name may be better than 


amreat riches, but most people would 


refer to have the great riches to start 
ith, and take their .chances of get- 
ing the good name. 
Census Enumerator—How many in 
hmily, Mr. Quiver? Mr. Quiver— 
Well, call again in an hour or two 
mi nurse will be able to tell yer the 
erreck number, see? 
* * * * 7 
Iam more than pleased with Suc- 
essful Farming.—L. W. Greathouse, 
eosho, Mo. 
* 


The difference betwen one boy and 
nother is not so much in talent as in 
mergy. 


* * * * 


* *- * 


We stamp our own value on our- 


ves and cannot expect to pass for 
bore. 


* ~*~ * * + 
Engaged: A short period in the 
we ofa man or woman (usually but 
t necessarily young) in which the 
bpetite declines, the pulse doubles, 
Ml everybody else suffers. During 
us time there is occasional, but not 
m—continued sanity. The subject 
Wes as in a dream. If a man, he 
Ms money like a magnate, and if 
Yoman, she believes everything she 
told. Syn. Won, Landed, Caught. 


hot carry me on your back, can- 
do me any great science; but it 
es a world of difference to me 
ther I do my part in the world 
h or without these litle helps! 
h fellow travelers can exchange. 
fom “The Faith that Makes Faith- 


* * * * 


We are well pleased with Success- 


Facts for Investors. 


by the majority of 
profits and losses in the mining busi- 
ness. 

This article is written to throw 
| some light on this very interesting and 
|profitable business. It is well under- 
stood by those informed that there are 
|two stages or periods covering the 
|mining business: First, the prospect- 
ing period, which consists mainly of 
pluck, perseverance, hard 
coupled with a little judgment and al- 
most a total lack of means. 
| called prospector seldom meets with 
| Success and more rarely does he profit 
|from the results of his arduous labor. 
|Then again many prospects of ques- 
|tionable value are discovered, some 
|are also found giving evidence of 
value. The latter require much 
further work than the prospector can 
|do to put them on a safe and assured 
|basis of value. This point when 
reached brings the property up to 
| where a plant of machinery adapted 
|to the ore or gravel is required, also 
| proper management to reap the great 





profits usual from the business. This 
| requires capital. 
| Unfortunately many people still 


| cling to the false idea that mining is a 
|gamble, purely speculative and. main- 
| ly dependent on luck. This notion as 
|to mining has less basis of fact to rest 
upon than has all other lines cf busi- 
| hess. This statement may cause some 
; readers of this article to stop and in- 
quire into it. On investigation they 
will learn that where mining has been 
‘conducted on legitimate business prin- 
‘ciples it then becomes a purely manu- 
facturing business with the elements 
of risk from drouth or an over abund- 
ant supply of rain, frost and competi- 
tion in most cases entirely eliminated, 
lit being the only business in which 
competition is an advantage rather 
than a detriment. 

Many former investors relying on 
the luck basis and not having learned 
that all prospects do not make a mine, 
have joined in the speculative feature 
of the business and this frequently 
coupled with incompetent manage- 
ment results in disaster in most cases. 
They then make the further mistake 
of calling this effort mining, when in 
fact it does not come under this head 
in the remotest degree and should not 
be charged up to this much abused 
business. The writer hereof without 
fear of contradiction asserts that in 
no other business are the opportuni- 
ties so great and sure for large profits 
on the money invested as in legitimate 
mining and, from year to year these 
profits are being enlarged owing to the 
improved methods, advancing knowl- 
edge of the business and the reduced 
cost for supplies, caused largely by 
the railroads being pushed nearer to 
the mines as their development and 
product increases. 

There is scarcely a rich man who 
has reached his present wealth unaid- 
ed by mining, directly or indirectly 
and many of the greatest fortunes of 
the present time were made out of 
mines. 

Here is a distinctive industry—even 
in panic times—an over-production is 
an impossibility. There is no vexed 
problem here of finding a market for 
the product, as the product is money, 
and it finds its own market. 

Further information on this interest- 








Tming. It is the best farm pa- 
have ever taken.—D. V. Harper, | 
‘metown, Ind. 


ing subject may be obtained by appli-| 
cation in person or by letter to The 
Standard Investment & Mining Co., or 


The facts are not well understood | 
investors as to! 


lines, | 


The so-| 





Building, Des Moines, Ia. 
* 7~ cal * * : 


I am much pleased with Successful 


Farming. It is both interesting and 
instructive—Frank Hagerman, Me- 
dina, N. Y. 


* * * * * 





I. 
When you see a horseshoe in the road 
and can pick it up before you count ten— 





It. 
If you take it in your left hand and 
whirl it round exactly thirteen times— ° 





tI. 
Letting it go finally over the right 
shoulder—that brings luck. But not 





: tv 
always to the person who happens to be 








walking behind. 

For $7.000—200 acre farm, Meeker Co., Minnesota, 
61 miles from Minneapolis, 244 miles from Kimball. 
100 acres in crop, 30 acres meadow, fine timber 
grove, heavy black soil, clay sub-soil. You can 
raise wheat, rye. oats, barley, flax, corn, clover, 
timothy. or anything you can raise on a farm any- 
where. Six-room |i ving house, barn, and granary, 
watered by well, corners into two roads, school 
house across the road. Location apd soil is such 


that it is one of the finest farms for stock-rajsing 
and genera) farming in Minnesota. Will sell on 
payments to anyone furnishing references that 
he is a first-class farmer. This is a big bargain. 
favm actually worth $9,000. Don't write unless you 
mean business. C, A. QUIST,. 1089 south Fourth 
treet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PIGS ARE COMING 


MAKES PIGS GAIN 3 LBS. PER DAY 


BLANCHARD, Iowa, 

INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
GENTLEMEN: — This is to certify that having used 
“International Stock Food” for three years I cheerfully recom. 
mend it to all stockmen, and especially those who raise 
hogs. Last spring with a bunch of the runtiest pigs I ever 

had they made a gain of three pounds apiece-per day. 
; J. S. BELL. 
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GW" We Have Thousands of Similar Testimonials and Will Pay You $1000 Cash te Prove 
That They Are Net Geni and U lieited. “8 
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Weown “International Steck Food Farm,’’ whichis located 12 miles from Minneapolis and contains 650 acres. We feed **International Stock Food’ every day to all our 

Woatp Cuamrton Stations, Daw Paten 1:59 1), and Dinecium 2.05%; to our Youxe Stations, Broop Mares, Corts, Worx Horses, Cartiz and Hoes. “INTERNATIONAL STOCK 






e§*O0D” @#-3 FEEDS ron ONE CENT @@@ is Prepared from Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Barks and Won the Highest Medal at Paris Exposition in 1900 as a High-Class vegetable, ¢ 
<omedicinal preparation to be fed to stock in small amounts as an addition to the regular feed. It is a Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because it increases the ‘ 
Stappetite and Aids Digestion and Assimilation so that eachanimal obtains more nutrition from the graineaten. We positively guarantee timt its use will make you extra money 
over the usual Plan of Growing and Fattening stock. “International Stock Foed’’ can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. It is 
Absolutely Harmless even if taken into the Human system. You insist on eating medicinal ingredients with your Own food at every meal. Salt is a stomach tonic and worm 
medicine, Pepper is a powerful stimulating tonic, Mustard isa remedy for dyspepsia, Vinegar is a diuretic. You eatthese medicinal ingredients almost with every mouthful of your 
food, and itis proven that these Medicines promote health and strength for people and improve their digestion. “International Stock Food” contains pure vegetable medicinal 
Singredients that are just as safe and as necessary an addition to the regular feed of your stoek if you desire to keep them in the best possible condition. ‘International Stoek Food” 
Scis endorsed by Every High-Clase Farm Paper. It purifies the blood, stimulates and permanently strengthens the entire system so that disease is prevented or cured. “International 
un Food” is sold on a “Spot Cash Guarantee” by Fifty Thousand Dealers throughout the World. &2@Your Money will be Promptly Refunded in Any case of failure. 
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It will make your Calves or Pigs grow Amazingly and has the largest sale in the World for keeping them healthy. Q@~Beware of the many Cheap and Inferior 
imitations. No Chemist can separate all the Different powdered Roots, Herbs, Barks and Seeds that we use. Any Ons claiming to do so Must be an Ignoramus or @ Falsifier, 
PODRIIOORROEOOODROCOHODOOOODE OOOO ; POOCOOOOODOOCOOOOOOOOONN MOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOK 







INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., Opessa, Mo. 
Dear Sirs:—Your “International Stock Book” duly received, 
@nd it is the best thing of its class that Ihave everseen. There is 
@ volume of useful articles in it from start to finish. 
Respectfully, GEO. W. NULL. 





Inreenationat Stock Foop Co., 
Eav CLAIRE, WIS. 


Dear Sirs:—I received your “International Stock Book” and 
was more than pleased with it. It is worth more than $10.00 to 
me. Very truly yours, RICHARD J. MORRISSEY. 























IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


The Cover of this Book is a Reautiful Live Stock Picture 6#-Printed in Stx Brilliant Colors. Size of the book is 6% by 9% inches. It cost as $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers 
make these Engravings. It describes common Diseases, and tells how to treat them. It also gives Description, History and Illustrations of the Different Breeds of Horses, Catéle, 
Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Engravings of many very neted Animals, and also testimonials. The Editor Of This Paper Will Tel] You That You Ought To Have 
This Stock Book In Your Library For Reference. It Contains a Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. 
WE WILL MAIL IT TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, &Postage Prepaid. * 

We Will Pay You $19.00 Cash if book is not as described, Write as at once, letter or postal card, and ANSWER THESE 2 QUESTIONS: 

Ist.—Name This Paper. ,2d.—How Much Stock Have You? Largest Stock Food Factory in the Weald 
INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. sponse Sate ta, 


600,000 Feet of Space in Our New Factory. 
4 ll “ . 






























We Employ Over 300 People and have 
Baundreés of Thousands of Testimonials. 
Refer to Any Bank in Minneapolis. 
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BUYS OUR EMPRESS TOP BUGGY, exactly as Illustrated, complete win 
25 :90 back and side curtains, “ee back, = + ace and shafts; a tho 
23 = iable and spring top buggy, the very latest style for 
AY UYS OUR SUMMER BEAUTY LEATHER QUARTER TOP BUGGY, exactly as ue 
= . . trated, full leather quarter extension top, full length side and back cu ins, panel 
1/4 back, piano body, end springs, Sarven’s patent wheels, everything complete, inchading 
He BUYS OUR BOULEVARD GEM STICK SEAT RUNABOUT, exactly asi 
2 :90 the latest style for 1903, complete with handsome cushion, back, carpet o 
< : BUYS OUR FAMILY FAVORITE LARGE SIZE SURREY OR CARRIAGE, 4 
49.1 5 illustrated, comsenete with handsome canopy top, full ro “— — Se 
large handsome fenders, handsome lamps, full spring eushions, Sarven’s patent wheels, 
a | BUYS OUR BIG ROAD KING COMBINATION HALF PLATFORM SPRING WAGOK 
5 + EREE TRIE complete with twoseats, fall springeushions and backs, including 


J $3i. 
3 WE SHIP VEHICLE CAR 
J 4 WW 10 DAYS’ F EE TRIAL. ON TEN DAY'S DON’T BUY A BUGGY Of Tou 
| “ FREE TRIAL, with the understanding and agreement | RIAGE OF ANY KIND U SP 
that if you do not find them better in quality and lower | RECEIVE OUR WN Ew the most 
a : in price than you could buy elsewhere, return the rigto | VEHICLE CATALOGUE, pushed, 
4 = i N us at our expense and you are not pul to one penny’s expense, wonderful book ever pu offer” 
4 ~~ q 1S ONE |the most astonishing Prive cperal 
. OUR INDIAN BUGGY FACTORY OF THE |ings ever made, the mont offers 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD, and our low prices onall kinds [proposition ever heard write for 
of vehicles, open and top buggies, road wagons, runabouts, |that will surprise you. ATALOGUE 
surreys. phaetons, carriages and other vehicles willsurpriseyeu. |our FREE VEHICLE C receive 
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= — Our Prices Barely Cover the Cost of Material andLabor, |TODAY, and you — 
a / with but Our One Small Percentage of Profit Added. illustrations and comple jan 
» » MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT OF ANY |tions of these five rigs, ~ 
| \ RIG, AND OUR FREE VEHICLE CATA- | mense assortment of other 
/ LOGUE explains how we make the freight charges very kinds and grades at co 
f X low by shipping from KENTUCKY, MICHIGAN, MINNE- [ingly low prices. —_— 
APOLIS, OMANMA, KANSAS CITY OR DES MOINES. ill. 


a Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago 















